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Extending the Challenge: 
Working Toward a Common Body^of Practice for Teachers 

I 

f 

Concerned educators have always wrestled with issues of excellence and 
professional development. It is argued, in the paper "A Comnon Body of 
Practice for Teachers: The Challenge of Public Law 94-142 to Teacher Educa- 
tion,"* that the Education for All Handicapped Children- Act of 1975 pt'ovides 
the necessary impetus for' a concerted reexamination of teacher education. 
Further, it is argued that this reexamination should enhance the process of 
establishing a body of knowledge common to the members of the teaching pro- 
fession. The paper continued, then, by, outlining cluste% of capabilities 
'that may be included in the common body of knowledge. These clusters 'of 
capabil i ties -provide the basis for the following materials. 

^The materials are oriented toward assessment and devel^ment. First, 
the various components, rating scales, self-assessments, sets of objectives , 
and respective rationale and, knowledge- bases are designed to enable teacher 
educators to assess current practice relative to the knowledge, skills, and 
commitments outlined in the aforementioned paper. The assessment is con- 
ducted not necessarily to determine the worthiness of a program or practice, 
but rather to reexamine current practice in order to articulate essential 
coimon elements of teacher education. In effect then, the "challenge" paper, 
and the ensuing materials incite further discussion regarding a common body 
of practice for teachers. 

Second and closely aligned to assessment is the developmental perspec- 
tive offered by these materials. The assessment process allows the user to 

^Published by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Washington, bQ,' 1980 ($5.50). ' . ' 
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vtew current practice on a developmental cbntinuum. Therefore, desir^ed Or 
more appropriate practice is readily' identifiable. On another, "^perhaps more 
important dimension, the "challenge" paper and these materials focus discus- 
sion on preservice teacher education. In making decisions regarding a common 
body, of praptica it is essential that -specific'knowladge, skHJ, and conjnit- 
ment be acquired at the preservice level. It is also essential thaT other 
additional specific knowledge, skill, and commitment be acquired as a teacher 
is inducted into the profession and matures with years of experience. -Differ- 
entiating among these levels of profes,sional development J s par amctint.* These 
materials can be used in^forunt^ in which focused discus,sion will explicate 
better the necessary, elements' of preservice 'teacher education.^ This explica- 

tion will then allow more productive discourse on the necessary capabilities 

« 

of beginning teachers and thh necessary capabilities of experienced teachers. 

In brief, this work .is an effort to capitalize on the creati.ve ferment 
of the teaching profession in striving toward excellence and professional 
development. The work is to be viewed as evolutionary and formative. Con- 
tributions from our colleagues are heartily wc; loomed. _ 



Hi 



This paper presehts one module in a series of resource materials 
wliich are designed for use by teacher educators. The genesis of these 
ma:terials is in the ten "clusters of capabilities," outlined in the 
paper, "A Common 'Body of Practice for Teachers: The Challenge of 
Public Law 94-142 .to Teacher Education," which form the proposed core . 
of professional knowledge needed byt professional teachers who will " 
practice in the world of tomorrow. The resource materials are to be-- 
used by te^icher educators to reexamine and enhance their current prac- 

, ' * t t u * 

I 

tice in preparing classroom teachers to work competently and comfort- 



Z-\ 



ably with children who have a wide range of individual need's. Each 
module provides further elaboration of a specified "cluster of capa- 

• • 

bilities" - in this case, teacher relations with minority student^ and 
their families. • ' • 
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Within this module are the following components: 

* 

Set of Objectives - The objectives focus on the teache'r educator 
rathar than as" a student (preservice teacher). They identify 

< 

what can be expec,ted as a result of working through the ; 

materials. The objectives which apply to teachers are also 

identified. Jhey are statements about 'skills', knowledge, and 
'*attitAides whi,ch should be >art of the "common body of practice" 

of a.l:l teachers. * 
Rating Scale^- Scale is> included bywhich'a teacher^educator 
' could, in a cursory way, assess the degree to. "which the 

knowle.dge and practices identified in. this modCile are prevalent 

in the existing teacher-training program. The rating scale 

' ' ■ J i 
also provjdea a cataly-st for 'further ^hinking in each area. 

Self- Assessment - Specific test items were developed to determine 
a user's working knowledge of the major concepts and principles 
in each subtopic. The self-assessment may be use'd as a pre- • 
assessment to determine whether one would find it worthwhile to 
go through the module or as a self check, after the materials 
have been worked through. The se.lf- assessment items also can 
serve as examples of mastery test questions for students. 

Rationale and Knowledge Base - The body of the mod;^le summarizes 
the knowledge base and empirical support for the selected 
. topics on psychological education. The mo^ salient concepts 
and s^rategifes are reviewed. This section includes: 
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^ stereotypes and Expectations.* ...... \ ^. . • . 

Cultural Diversity an4 Ethnic Stereotyping 

Basic. Concepts. . . '. . ^ 

Characteristics of Mtnority Children and their Families; . . 
^ .Family Ch a ra>ct eristics. ... ^ \ . . . 

Cognitive Style and Sense Modality Preferences 

. Motivation - . . . T 

" Summary ^ . . . 

* Teacher Expectations ^^and Student Performance . . . . . . . . 

Teacher Expectations and Cultural ly .Different Children.' . 

Learned Helplessness *. . . 

Wercoming Helplessness • . . 

Summary . 

Activities for Teacher Education . . . 

Concept: Discrepancies in' Role Expectations ........ 

* » 

\ * 

Concept: Sociocultural ^Variations^n Motivation ....... 

Concepts: Family Characteristics, Learned help- 
lessness and Alienation. 

Concepts: Attention, Task Persistence, .Learned 
Helplessness • 

* ^ 

4 

Resources - Following the list of references is a partial "biblio- • 

g'raph^ of important books aijd. arti^cles , activities, organiza- 

tions, and tapes related to the topic. 

Appendix. A - liiey to Self-Assessment . 
Appendix B - Responses to Exercises 



Articles*- Thf?e brief articles a(Kfompa.ny* the aforementioned compo- 
nents. T'le articles support and expand on the knowledge base. 



. .. • Objectives' ' ^ . ^» - * . 

* ', • ' » 

Upon completion of this module you will 'be better able: 

1. To recognize or apply the following 'concepts, as evidenced, by responses 
to mu.ltiple cb9ice items, or by appropriate use of the concepts in written 
♦ responses and'group discussion: 



. a. Culture h. matriarchial family 

^••b. socffety 'i. patriarchial family 

, c. social status ' j. cognitive style 

d. 'socjaT' role field dependence 

*e, ascribed and assigned *1 . field independence 

* |tatus/role - me stereotype 

f. nuclear family n. locus of^control 

g. extended family o." learned tiedplessness 5 

2. To use information conijerhing tlie 'sociocultural characteristics of • 
children and families a';§ the basis, for alternative possible explanations 
•of problems of learning' and adjustment. • ' 

3. To describe inconsistencies in social ^science descriptions of the cultures 
of ♦minority groups, and. to identify the ^influence of uncritic^al acceptance 
of these descriptions on the formation of group stereotypes. 

4. *To test assumptions concerning the cuUura-l characteristics of minority . 

children through d-iscussijon-with parents and ojher community members. 

5. To describe the relationship between teacher expectancies and differential 
studfent- teacher interaction patterns. 

6. To describe cultural, motivational, a^nd cognitive characteristics 
attributed to minority groups, and to identify.jthe limitations of social 
science generalizatrons about these characteristics.' . • - 

■ ' ^ 

7. Jo describe the relationship between locus of control and learned , 
■ helplessness. , . 

8. . To identify instructional circumstances that are likely to lead to " . 
^ 'learned helplessness. ^ • - - _ 

9. 'T9-<'list and describe procedures which the research literature suggests' may 

bk.ef'fecti ve in the alleviation of learned helplessness. 



' , . ' Reasonable Object! veS(- for Teacher Educ'atior^ 

Upon completion of a teacher education, progr'am', teachers should: . . 

1. Be familiar with major. sociological and p^ycholocjicaT research and 

j . . . 

. concepts relating ethnip, 4;ulturat and social' status with academ'ic. - 
• acfiievement and social behavior.' ' ' ? . • 

2. .Be aware of the relationship between teacheV expectancies and student 

achievemen.t and sensitive ta personal biases^ regarding minority 'f-' 

• ■ • • , . » 

s;tudent5.ar\d their famijlifes. 

3. Be knowledgeable and critical consumers of s'pcial science research' .' 
regarding ethnic, cultural and social statics, with, particular sensi- . 
tiv.ity ^to. potential stereotypical effects of such research. 

4. Be-skillfJf^ in res:6lving differences in role expectations i)f teachers 
> and. parents, and in reachijig a consensus concerning shared goals. 
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Rat'ing Scale for .the Teacher Preparation Program 

■• - X" ■ •'• •• ■ , 

Check the statemfmt that be§t describes the content of your teacher'^ ' 
education related to working with minority students and " th'6 1^ /fan/i .lies . 



1. Students are provided no training pr experience In wor/cins wi,fh* 
stCidents of ethnic or. cultural backgrounds other than/ their own.' 



_ 2. Students are provided, a cursory education on how anci why some 



types of social and academic diffe^%ices among stu^^gs may be 
related to ethliic o»; minority j roup* membership. / " 

3.. Students are given a thorough education in how /and whJ'sQcial and 
• academic differences ^among students*^ay be reVated to ethnic or 
• minority group membership, but are also sensitized to thg^ problems 

* • • 

inherent in stereotypical distinctions. /• 

. ■ ,. . . 

4. Students are knowledgeable of how and why ethnic 'Or minority group 

- ■ - ■ V ■ 

membership may be' related to differing paxterni of academic and 

. ■ ■ • ' ... 

social behavior, and hyw. ethn-Ic and r)rtinority group membership may 
be an important variaij'ie to consider in-p-lanping instruction, .but 
are critical consumers or generalizations a^out.fill pe'ople. . 

'5 • ^ . • •• . . . ' 

5. Students a*:e knowledgeable and practiced in working-with students 

with' diverse ethnic and racial background^ and their parents; they 
are/informed about the influences of culture and subcultfiVe on' 
'".students, but equal ly,.j5ensUive. to Tiow this "iQformation"" can 
create ^unfounded expectations, for students. 



A' 
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Self Assessment 



'The following items hre provided to enable you to test-ydur existing 
knowledge., of information and/concepts. Answers d^r^ providedjn Appendix A 
Key to Sfiif-Assessment. ' ' . ' * . 



The term.^ culture jfefers to ' .«> ^ 

a. ' literature, the fi.ne artl, and other higher forams, of human 

creativity and expression. - \- 

b, , a'll of the beliefs ^hd, behaviors including the products of 
behaviors, that members of a group learn and pass on from- 



• generation to generation. 



c. the institutions, §uch. as law and rel.ig.ion, through which 
.the interpersonal jjelationships^of members. of a society' are 

. organjze^ . ^' .• 

d. the unifluelyj human ^apabil iti.es that are universally shared 
* arnong homo sapiens. ' ^ ' >' ' / 



2. ^ Among American social scientists the term society .refers 'to . 

•a. tfthe aggregation of oeeple who shar^ a common set of institutions. 

• b. ^the custom^ behav.iors and institutions shared "by a specifiable 
J population. ; . • 

» £\ . patterns of conduct tvhich gdvern interpersonal . relation^^hips )n 
a human population.'' ./ '. . 

^ • -d. 'the segment of oeople in a community, who control the major 

porticJn of power and resources. ' . 

3. An ascribed status is , . ' • • . , . ' 
i a. an earned position within a social system. • ' ^ . 

b. the behavior one is e^cpected 'to djsplay^by virtue of attained 
position. ' . - ^ 

• > . ■ ■ ' V- . ■ . ■ ■ ■ • 

c. a |)ositiQn assigned within a social System on -the basis of 

• nonnlBdifi able' attributes.. * • • / 

d. the benavior^one is expected "to display by"* virtue of assigned 
res pdhs i bi 1 i ti es wUhin^ a' social sys.tem.,, * - / 



i 



4. From a sjciaV system perspective, mental retardation and emotional 
disturban-i^^ are considered as 

a. .achieved social statuses. 




b. ascribed social • statuses'. : V n 

c. achieved social roles.' 
' d» acquired social roles.. 

5. Which. of the following .terms does not fit with the other three? 
a. 'locus of control 

b: experimental control , > " . ^ C ^ 

c. internal control . •= . * / • \ • 

d. external control 

* • • 

6. Evaluate the assumption that the single parent, matriarchical family 
that is predominant among American blacks is historically derived from 
conditions of slavery, in which family groups wejre broken up, and * 

children were reaired in mother-headed household. 

•• ' . . . . " , ■ - • ^ 

r 

7. Describe the typical family form among Mexican-Americans and contrast 
this structure with th^ modal Angl o-Ame>ican family. 

8. bW-ldren in soine cultural groups are socialized to be more influenced 
by affiliation motives than by achievement motives. ' Describe the edu- 
cational implications of^sucK socialization. 

9. How does the theme of fatalism in Latin American cultures influence the 
perfoii:?ance c-^ school children fi^om these group's? 

10. Describe how th-^ i^uthor^riarian, patriarchial structure of Mexican,- 
American families influefices the academic motivation of their children. 

11. Differentiation theory suggests that socialization practices influence 
the development of the field dependence/field independence dimension of 
cognitive style. "How do Anglo-American and Mexican-American children 
differ on this di ension, and what instructional adjustments have been 
recommended to provide for these differences? 
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12^ Develop a brief scenaHq to depict how the reciprocal relationship 
' among a minority student *s behavior and capabilities and the' environ- 
mental conditions in ^' classroom (including teacher J)ehaui or and 
tasks) might lead to a pattern .of learned helplessness. 



13. Describe the relationship between teacher expectancies and teacher- 
student interactions, and indicate how these patterns'liffect minority 
ctiildren. ' . ^ 

14jr-^xplain how the progressive increase in variability of school achieve- 
ment of minority children may be accounted for. Use the concepts of 
precursor skills and discontinuities in behavioral, norms in your re- 
sponse, - . ■ 
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Teacher Relations with Minority Students 
and their Families 

TEyents since the mH-1960s have served to emphasize the" pluralistic 
nature of American society, and to stress the need for educators to take 
,the social and cultural characteristics of children into consideration as 
they. plan and carry out instructional programs. The recognition of this . 
need "has persisted into the 1980s, albeit yith diminished fervor, in spite 
of the many false starts, underfunded programs, faulty assumptions, and 
unfulfilled promises of the era of the great sotiety, and in the face of 
new national priorities that appear to have less room for "the other ' 
.Americans." Although funding has been cut for programs such as bilingual 
educatio.ns there is widespread acceptance among educators of a need to 
devise curricula, ipstriJctional methods, and pupil services in ways that . 
will bring educational experiences into harmony with the cultural experi- 
ences of children from diverse backgrounds. 

However,- this goal is deceptively simple. Even the easy part, that 
which requires that the curriculum reflect content -familiar to students 
from non middle-class, non-Anglo backgrounds,, is rarely accomplished at 
a level beyond the introduction of holidays and national foods. The part 
that implies tfiat educational processes should be governed by considerations 
that take cultural background into account has been even slower to develop. 
The difficulty arises from the fact that little is known about the inter- 
relationships between culturally determined student characteristics and in- 
structional processes. In fact, there is considerable controversy concern- 
ing just what characteristics constitute the cultures of the various minority 



groups served by the schools in the United States. Thus, a number of 
perplexing questions and issues dot the boundaries between ethnic cultures 
and American schools. 

It would be useful for teachers to have access to complete ethnographic 
descriptions of the populations with which they work in order to sensitize 
them to possible cultural explanations for the behaviors and learning prob- 
lems they encounter. Such a set of descriptions is well beyond the scope, 
of tfiis set of materials. In many cases accurate descriptions are not acces§ 
ible from any single source. The alternative of listing characteristics out 
of cont.ext would be counterproductive. We have already witnessed the out- 
comes of that approach. During the 1960s anthropologists and sociologists 
were called upon to provide descriptions that would help teachers to under- 
stand their charges. The characterizations teachers learned, were often « 
even more stereotyped than the conceptions they previously held. For exam- 
ple, they were taught that Mexican-Americans have difficulty making it in 
an Anglo world because they operated with a present-time orientation 
(Kluckh'ohn & Strodbeck, 1961), or that people of meager means in a wide 
variety of locations suffer from tha effects of being socialized in a "cul- 
ture of poverty," (Lewis., T961 , 1966). The culture of poverty was purported 
to interfere 'with achievement strivings because people from such backgrounds 
were motivated to seek immediate gratification of their needs, rather than ' 
deferring their needs for more significant returns at a future point in 
time as» it was ass Lined, middle class people do. Th»is is not to say that 
the ethnic minorities in the schools do not have distinctive subcultures, 
but rather that glib assumptions about cultural characteristics may lead to 
damaging stereotyping. i 



The approabh taken In this module Is to explore how stereotyped 
conceptions of minority children and^h,eir families may influence the 
ekpectations of educators. We then examine how these expectations 
interact with children's approaches to acadeTnic tasks in ways that may 
produce student perceptions and behaviors which are either adaptive or 
njal adaptive i'p instructional and assessment settings. Child behaviors 
which seem to violate the norms for classroom culture are particularly 
relevant to the identification of discontinuities between home and 
classroom cultures. 
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stereotypes .and Expectations 



C ultural Oiversitv and, Ethnic stereotyping 
Basic Concepts 



Exercise 1 

Before you read this section, \ist the iten^s educators- most often" 
use to describe the rharacteristics of chiTdren from two minority 
groups with which you are familiar. Identify the similarities and 
differences in characteristics enumerated in the two lists. How 
do these characteristics differ from a list that woul,d describe 
majority groups' children? Which characteristics in each list 
cli^ster together in a meaningful pattern that could be justified 
as aspects of an ethnic culture? 

Compare your responses to the items above with responses of mem- 
bers and non-members of the groups you have identified. How do 
you Recount for similarities and differences in your conclusions? 



A common understanding of fundamental sociocultural concepts is essen- 
tial to a shared understanding of the ideas and information explored in this 

.* 

module. Therefore, a brief review of sociocultural concepts is in order be-- 
fore we turn to an examinatioh of ways in which ethnic stereotypes m4S»Hn- 
fluence, teacher behaviors and student responses. 

Often the term "culture" is used glibly to characterize and explain 
behavior, but the concept .is extremely abstract. Those who have attempted 
to operational ijze it for purposes of crosscuVtural psychological research 
(e.g., Holtzman. Diaz-Guerrero, & Swartz, 1975) have found wliat a challenging^ 
task that is. Numerous definitions have been^^offered for the concept of 
culture (Kroeber & Kluckhohn, 1952), but they have in common the idea that 
cultur^ is composed of habitual patterns of behavior that are characteristic 
of. a group of people. Those shared behavioral (attems are transmitted from 
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one generation to the next through symbolic communication (Kroeber & 
Kluckhohn, 1952). - " , • 

With their traditional emphasis on symbolic communication as the 
means by which customary behavior is transmitted, most anthropological 
definitions^ have overlooked the importanj: process of modeling and observa- 
•tional learning as a major means by which neophytes acquire their culture. 

Cultures can be described at varying levels of inclusiveness. Thus 
we may speak of the culture of an ethnic group* or within socioeconomic 
strata tertain patterns of behaviors, va,lues and preferences may be shared. 
But subcultures hre part of a larger whole '(Laosa, 1981 )» and behavior 
within groups may vary more than behavior between groups (Henderson, 1982). 

Among American anthropologists, the term society refers to the aggre- ' 
gate of people who live together in an organized population. The focus of 
the construct "society" is on the people, while culture focuses on the be- 
haviors and traditions they share. / . 

The members of each culture or subculture hold behavioral expectations 
for a number of different statuses in the-^ social order. These expectations 
define the roles people play as participants in- the society. A status is 
t7ir*«aine of a particular social positipn (e.g., school principal), while 
the role is defined by a shared understanding concerning the behaviors that 
are appropriate for that position. 

Some statuses are ascribed . One does not "earn" them by demonstration 
of specific behaviors , skills, or credentials. The status of child is * 
ascribed. Other statuses are acquired , such as that of school psychologist. 
Jane Mercer (1973)" argues that certain statuses which are often regarded as 
personal characteristics are actually acquired statuses. 'In Mercer's view, 
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mentally retarded is, at least in part, one such status. Once an individual 
is assigned a status, socialization agents employ a variety of social ini^lu- 
ence proce^res that are consistent with the role definitions and expectations 
for that status. 

Roles do not exist in isolation.^ They are defined by mutual expecta- 
tions operating between pairs of roles, such as parent-t:hi Vd, teacher-child, 
.or parent-teacher. In order for role relationships to be transacted 
smoothly, the expectations must be shared. Some of the problems that 
teachgrs and students or teachers and parents have with each other may stem 
from differential role, expectations, especially in the case of families from 
sub-cultural or socioeconomic groups that do not completely share the middle- 
class norms that goyern school practices (Parra & Henderson, 1982; Winetsky, 
1978). * ' 



, , U . ■ — III. I i - ■ 

Exercise 2 " 

In what way may "mental retardation" be considered an 
achieved status? What implications does this view hold for . 
teachers in regular classrooms? 



Achieved statuses are earned by meeting culturally defined criteria. 
The status of teacher, and the accompanying role, is achieved. Through 
effort and ability a child may achieve the status of little league pitcher, 
or eigle scout. Mercer (1970) believes that mental retardation is also an 
achieved status. The individual's behavior is labeled (status designation) 
on the basis of behavior that deviates from the norms of a given social 
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context (the classroom), b^t the labjel then conies tii^^be viewed as character- 
•fstics of the^ndividudVi The^person is then expected to behave iji accordance 
with the achieved role., and others (teachers) behave toward the person in . 
accordance with a set of shared role expectations. 

In well -defined, relatively homogeneous groups r ethnographers have . 
described the distinctive patterns of belief, behavior, and products that 
Comprise those particular cultures. Under such circumstances social' struc- 
tures can be analyzed and the status-role relationships identified rather 
comprehensively-.- But the groups being served by the schools in the United 
States are not homogeneous and they do not display an unambiguous cultural 
configuration for those who must plan instructional programs und services. 
While there are patterns of behavior that constitute somewhat distinctive 
subcultures within the United States, two points bear consideration. First, 
there is an extensive" range (j^ behavior within any United States subculture 
(Blackwell, 1975; Henderson & Merritt, 1968; Laosa, 1979). Given the be- 
havioral heterogeneity of ethnic and racial groups, it is important to con- 
sider both the diversity and the similarities to be found within any particu- 
lar .group.- When diversity is ignored, stereotyping is the inevitable result. 
Additionally, the quality of social science research on minority group 
cultures has recently been called into question (see Staples & Mirande, 1980). 
Specific criticisms by revisionist historians and minority group social 
scientists are considered in association with specific issues in the follow- 
ing section. 

Characteristics of Minority Children and their Families 

What are the distinctive cultural characteristics of the minority 
children and their families to whom educational and therapeutic processes 
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Should be responsive? There is. no 'dearth. pf literature describing the famiV 
life and other cultural attributes of the various minority groups to whom 
the schooVs^have^ay responsibility, but the cojriclusions afe^' far from unambigu- 
ous. A sample of the issues raised by this research is presented here as a 
source of hypotheses for^'explaining instructidnal problems involving minority 

• * 

children, and to caution against unqualified general'izaticns. 
. Family Characteristics 



Exercise 3 



Educators often postulate that problems for which children 
are referred to school psychologists are the result of 
family influences. This is particularly true for minority 
children. Identify some of the ways in which family charac- 
teristics are thought to influence children's problejns In 
school learning and adjustment. Then suggest alternative 
hypotheses to explain these problems. Test your assumptipns 
in discussions with parents from the target comnunity. 



Children's academic excellence and their academic problems as well are 
attributed to characteristics of*the family unit. The fact that a high 
proportion of gifted children are from Jewish and Oriental families is 
thought to result from the high positive value afforded intellectual, activi- 
ties and the role of scholar in both of these cuVtures (Kirk & Gallagher, 
1979). On the other hand, family characteristics have been blamed for the 
educational failures that plague disproportionate numbers of children from - 

> 

hispanic and black backgrounds. 

For example, the black family has been characterized as unstable and 
matriarchial (Moynihan, 1967), Unfavorable comparisons of black families 
with the nuclear form that is assumed to be normative for white middle-class 
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Americans have been coiisisteqt«wi.th a sociological assumpti,on that the . 
nuclear feimily* with its division of labor,, is the. family form best' suited 

. • 

to meet the demands of modern, industrialized societies (c.f. , PaHons, 1949). 

» ' • -. 

Many socicil ictentists assume that the mother-centered family repre- 

• •"■ ' 

sents tne corftihuation of a 'pattern established during slavery (Pet^igrew, 
» • ft .• . 

1964). ^Revisionist scholars have begun to call these conclusions into ques- 
tion^, offering long neglected d$ita to support their alternative ;interpreta- 
tions. English (1974) reviewed a number of studies which syggesfed that 
even during the hardships. of slavery, many black slaves were able to develop 
Stable, two p^irent fjamilies. Black households in both southern and northern 
, cities during the late 1800s were predominantly two parent families. 

In brief, social science statements about black families and their 
history have sometimes overgeneralized from smalU unrepresentative samples. 
Often they, have perpetuated old assumptions 'without studying black families 

, 1 • 

directly. Recent evidence from documents such as census records suggests 
. that unstabla fami lies headed by females have not^^been the rule during the 
history o*f the black family in the United States. New works have attempted ■ 
to identify positive aspects of black families, It shouTd'be ndted that 
only about one third .of American black families conform to the stereotyped 
"matnarchial single parent form (English, ^74). Even for those that do 
seem to fit the s.tereotype, the entire «iocial and political matrix of life 
for black people must be analyzed'to understand the forces that shape their 
lives. The stereotyped description of .a single parent, matricentric family, 
is likely to be more misleading than instructive for those educators whp are 
called upon to help structure a more favorable educational opportunity for a' 
black child. 
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Somethlng akin to a pathology model has also been employed to describe 
Mexican-Amei^ican and other minority families. But unlike the stereatyped 
black family which is characterized as matriarchal and uns^table, the Chicano 
or Mexican-American 'family ' is dep'icted in-the social science literature as 
a stable, 'patriarchal , extended unit (Montiel, 1973). Within the home^the 
husband is depicted as an authori ty -figure who demands'and receives unques- 
tioning obedience from his. wife and children. His supremacy in the. home is 

■ ^• 

seen as a compensation for his second-class ^Citizenship in the outside world. 

■• ' 

He makes all the financial decisions, disciplines the children, and, represents 
^ . —. • ' - 

the family in dealings with the community. The wife is expected to be chaste 
and unworldly. She puts her. husband's desires before her own. This pattern ' 

is so widely accepted as the norm'for the Mexican family that the Spanish 

■ \ . ' - • ^ .... 

word machismo has become the stan?lard term for designating male dominance 

in the American language (Hawkes & Taylor, 1975). * ^\ 

-It is assumed that this form of family structure, with m^^iHor modifies- 

tions, is the dominant form among Americans of Mexican heritage, but there 

is a substantial body of empirical data that fails to support that general- 

m ^ . * * 

ization. ' Deviations from the^e^ presumed ndrms are usually attributed to 
acculturation, or to the increasing financial independence of women, but 
there is evidence to suggest that the patriarchal pattern may never have 
been the norm (Griffith, 1948; Woods, 1956; Grebler, Moore, & Guzman, 1970, 
cited in Hawkes Taylor, 1^975) . Moreover, data from the 1930s suggest that 
the MexicanrAmerican family in the United States "was'^anything but stable at 
that time, and data based .pn Chicano families in Los Angeles, California, 
and San Antonio, Texas, indicate that a very small percentage of families 
were of the extended type. In fact, the extended family may never have been 
as prevalent among. Mexican-Americans as social scientists have suggested 



(Montiel, 1973). As for the authoritarian', patriarchal stereotype, Hav^kes 



and, Taylor (1975) investigated the prevalence of male dominance among Mex- 
ican-American farm labor families\and found that, by a wi'de margin, the most 
prevalent mo.de of. decfsion-makingland action was egefl i tariari. 

The knowledge that common assDmptions .about the nature of the Chicarto » 
family are faulty should call into question a'nuinber of Social Science asser- 
tions that purport to explain Hqw Mexican-American /anji lies dama^ge their chil 
drefi's ability to do well in school.! Paterna\ authori tair.fanism, strong fam- 
ily ties, and a present-time orientation are presented as antithetical to 
traits such as achievement, independence, and deferred gratification. ^These 
traits-are considered essential to mobility. T+ie sharply defined division , 
of labor assumed to function in the Mexican family is also seen as detrimen- 
tal 'to mobility and advancement in an industrial society (Heller, 19'66). A 
curious reasonirfg in all of this may be noted by rememberi ngv that for the 
black , family, exactly oppTosite traits (e.g., maternal authority, weak family 
ties, lack. of a sharp dividion of , labor) are* held responsible, for the educa- 
tional ,di fficulties of children and youth." 



2. ipognftive: Style and Sense Modality Preferences 



itl 



Exercise 4 

Before yoa read this section, jot down your answers to the 
following questions. When you have finished the sectiQji, 
go over your responses and see if you have changed" any of 

.your original ideas. For each question, give the justifi- 

■ cation for your answer, * / 

.Is cognitive' style a, sociocul tural characteristic that 
influences children's responses to instruction? 
.Is cognitive style affected by differences in the 
socialization practices of parents from different 
•subcultures? 

\Should cognitive style or modality preferences influence 
the design of instrucjiion? * 

.Can cpgnitive styl«-.^n.d modality preferences be diagnosed? 

.Can instructional prescriptions be generated on the basis of 
Information «.n children's modality preferences or cognitive 
styles?' \ ■ 
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Socialization practices are among the behavior patterns wh-vch ijiay. differ 
across ethnic groups, and 'it would be surprising if variati"ons in phild rear- 
ing practices were not associated with cognitive' and behav-ioral -differences 
among children from diverse backgrounds. Some social scientists argue that, 

'as a result of different socialisation experiences, chil4ren develop differ- 
ent cognitive styles, or preferences for one sense modality o^Ver-and'ther. 
Since cognitive styles and modality pref^cences are.as'sLumed to inftuence how 
people view^reality, it. is suggested that there should b^ an optimum match, 
between'the children's cognitive styles and th6 instructionat styles 6f their 
teachers. People who are visually oriented are sa^d to focus on objects whi.le 
those whose orientation is predominantly oral -aural are vpred is posed toward a 
more personalized involvement with the world around them. These preferences 
are assumed to be associated with literacy traditions, on the one hand, and 
with- oral -aural traditions on the other. From this perspective it is argued 
that the high rate of school failure among children from minority subcultures 
may be due to the fact that the school curriculum and methods are more COR^ru- 

^ent with the literacy tradition of middle-class families than with the prefer- 
ences of people whose socialization was imbedded in a more" oral- aural tradi- 
tion (Lewis, nd) . • , * . 

The field dependence/field independence (FDI) dimension has also been 

postulated as an influence on the school achievement of minority, children. ^ - 

/ 

.It is asserted that children who are socialized in settings where ponfonjiance 
to authority is emphasized tend toward the field dependent end of the dimen- 
sion while those with more egalitarian upbringing are more. field, independent. 
From the previous discussion you can see that Mexican- Americans,- for example, 
are assigned to have experienced more authoritarian relationships with par- ^ 
ents than non-Hispanic white children. Presumably, field independent people 
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are better at solving problems which require that some important element be 
removed from the gontext-^tn which it is presented. Presumably they also have 

-a more fully developed" sense of individual 'identity than field i^ndependent 
people, and are freer from various forms of social influenc'e.' Thus, those 
who are field independent should be be,tter able than their fiald dependent 

' counterparts to analyze things apart from their context, and to view their 
own functioning apart from the group, f^ield independent people are thought 
to have more cpmplex cognitive- systems--that .is, they are more differentiated 
(Kagan and Buriel, 1977). Increasing differentiation of structure and func- 
tipn is the hallmark of developmental progress in most theories of development 
(e.g., Piaget, Freud, Lewin). < 

Some researchers interpret existing FDI r aarch to show that, field de- 
pendent people have better social and interpersonal skills than those who are 
fiel d "independent. On the other hand, field independent people do better 

.on tasks that require cognitive 'restructuring (Laosa &' DeAvila, 1979; Witkin' 
& Goodenouqh, 1977; Witkin, Gqodenouqh & Oltman, 1977). 

Some researchers believe that neither style has an absolute advantage 
over another. They assent that each pole of the dvnension has an adaptive 
value for .given tasks and situations (Laosa, in press). This, however, has 
not been the dominant .view, since most devel^opnrentalists assume that increased 
differentiation is the basis for enhanced ability to deal with cognitive com- 
plexity. Thus the designation of a given group as .field dependent is impli- 
citly pejorative. 

While there' is a fair amount of evidence that Mexican-American children 
tend to score more field dependent th^n Anglo children on certain tasks, the'- 

I 

research has n.ot clearly established that this pattern results from , authori- 
tarian socialization. Neither has it been clearly demonstrated that there 
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is a causal relationship between a field dependent , cognitive styTe and inter- 
personal skill-s. 

What are the educational implications of the claim that Mexican-American 
children are more field dependent than Anglo-American children? 

On the one hand it has been advocated that schools should train children ? 
to be more field independent because this style is more compatible with the 
analytic requirements of school tasks than the field dependent cognitive 
style (Witkin. 1967). Meanwhile, other voices (Ramirez. 1973) have argued 
the need for a better match between the cognitive styles of students and 
teachers. One study (Sanders and Schdl'z, 1976) Which examined the hypothesis 
that field dependent and Mexican-American children would make better academic 
progress when paired with teachers with a matching pognitive style found, 
contrary to expectations, that field dependent children with field indepen- 
dent teachers gained more than those with field dependent teachers. 

Ramirez and Castaneda (1974) have expanded on the FDI coficepts, renaming 
the field dependent construct ds field sensitive, a less pejorative term. 
They maintain that both styles must be represented in the classroom in order 
for education to be culturally democratic. Long term positive effects in 
mathematics and reading scores have been reported for a program based on the 
systematic elaboration of these basic assumptions (Kagan and Buriel, 1977), 
but results have not yet been fully published or replicated. Some additional 
support for the notion that consideration of children's cognitive style may 
enhance educational outcomes is provided in a recent study by Doebler and 
El^cke (1979). 

Thus, evidence on the socialization antecedents of cognitive styles is . 
.mixed, and the .outcomes of attempts to take cognitive style into consideration 
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if! instructional practices are still inconclusive. It would be inappropriate 
to encourage educators to adopt stereotyped expectations that children from 
a particular background will have difficulty with certain kinds of school 
tasks because of a particular cognitive style that has been associated with 
group membership. On the other hand, when children have difficulty respond- • 
ing to particular kinds of academic expectations, it would be appropriate 
to explore the hypothesis that the difficulty may be mediated by a cognitive 
style that is discrepant from the requirements of the. task. 
3. Motivation 

a) Achievement and Affiliation Motives 

Exercise 5 • 

Assume that a colleague asks you for tips on organizing 
a more effective instructional program for children who 
are more motivated by affiliation need than by ,achievement 
need. What suggestions could you offer? 

Motivation is too broad and complex a topic to be treated in detail here. 
Just two selected issues will be mentioned to illustrate the misleading na- 
ture of assumptions that are often made about the academic motivation of 
minority children. 

The first assumption is that children must be activated by achievement 
motivation if they are to do well in school. Achievement motivation requires 
that the learner be guided by internal standards of excellence. Since some 
Hispanic and Pacific Island groups are thought to be motivated more by the 
need for affiliation than by the need for achievement , they are expected to 
do relatively poorly at schoolwork. Thus, for example, the affiliation mo- 
tive reported as characteristic of Hawaiian children is assumed to account 
for their poor record of achievement. Since thay are assumed to give higher 
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priority to helping others, seeking gopd fellowship, or honoring. a personal 
commitment than to seeking personal gain, it is reasoned that individual 
scholastic achlevemont must be sacrificed. Contrary to that expectation, 
a motivational pattern based on affiliation has proved not to be a negative 
factor in the school achievement of Hawaiians (Gallimore, 1974). Since these 
children tend to be responsive to peers and are likely to contribute effort 
to group goals, educators may b^ well advised to organize instructional 
activities to emphasize cooperative rather than competitive, norm-referenced 
learning (see Johnson & Johnson in this series). This suggestion should be 
treated as an hypothesis to be examined in practice with a given group of 
children rather than as a prescription. Given the variability that exists 
within identifiable groups, a cooperative predisposition or affiliation need 
should not be assumed. Nor should the efficacy of a given mode of structurin 
classroom goals be taken as a panacea, 
b) Fa tal ism 



Exercise 6 • ' 

A colleague describes a Mexican-American child in her/his class- 
room to you as an "underachiever." She/he believes the child 
lacks motivation to do school work because "his people" have a 
fatalistic attitude that prevents them from exerting effort to 
overcome difficulties. Can you think of an alternative rival 
hypothesis to explain the "lack of effort" described by the tea- 
cher? Record your rival hypotheses and your rationale for them 
now. Then read the following section on fatalism and the infor- 
mation in section C on "Teacher Expectations and Classroom In- 
teractions." 

Does this information change or confirm your hunches? 



Educators have been taught that an attitude of fatalism hampers the 
educational, social and economic advancement of Mexican-Americans (Heller, 
1966; Madsen, 1964; Paz, 1961). They have been led to believe that Mexican- 
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Americans, for example, view good or bad fortune as the work of fate. Fatal- 
ism, it is reasoned, leads to sresignation, which Anglo observers interpret 
as lack of drive or determination. The writings of some social scientists 
(e.g.. Heller, 1966; Madsen, 1964) have suggested that while Anglos try to 
overcome the misfortunes that befall them, Mexican-Americans accept it. 

If this were true, it Alight well explain some patterns of behavior dis- 
played by Hispanic children in school. But careful attention to available 
data suggests the generalization is overdrawn. One quantitative study 
(Fanris and Glenn, 1976) found that when level of education was controlled, 
there were no differences between Anglos and Mexican-Americans on the dimen- 
s^on of fatalism. There may be more viable explanations than a generalized 
attitude of fatalism to explain why some fiispanic or other minority children 
may fail to respond to failure with increased levels of effort. These al- 
ternative hypotl^eses are explored in section C. 

4. Summary 

Within the population of children to be served by the schools there are 
numerous subcultural groups whose behavior differs in various ^/ays from the 
norms of middle-class America. There are problems in identifying what be- 
havior patterns are, characteristic of the culture of a particular group, 
because the patterns in question often covary with other factors such 
socioeconomic status er rural vs. urban life style. 

While" it is important to understand the cultural background of the chil- 
dreh we work .with, blanket descriptions are sometimes more harmful than helpful 
because the social science research base for the cultural description of ethnic 
groups is suspect in several regards. The foregoing issues were reviewed to 
illustrate the cause for cautious interpretation. 
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Many descriptions Involve the acceptance of dated assumptions, without 
the benefit of first-hand study of the communities In question. Any partic- 
ular behavior Is likely to have meaning only In the context of a total pattern 
of customary behavior, and fragmented postulates, taken out of context, often 
lead to stereotyped expectancies. This, Is not to say that useful descriptions 
are not available. But much of the existing l^iterature Is adequate only to 
suggest hypotheses. When black children speak out during a teacher's presen- 
tation rather than remaining silent, or pollteW raising their hands for recog- 
nition, an educator familiar with the culture of the black community might 
consider this response an indication of interest rather than disrespect. 
Similarly, if a child avoids eye contact with adults, looking down when spoken 
to by a teacher, a teacher of Anglo-American background is likely to Interpret 
the child's behavior as an indication of sneakiness. ^ If the child is^ a Papago 
native-American, a teacher familiar with the culture should recognize the be- 
havior as a way of showing, respect, for elders. 
C. Teacher Expectations and Classroom Interactions 

When children first come to school they vary subs,tant1any in their 
personal characteristics and capabilities. Besides this individual varia- 
tion, the normative behavior displayed by groups of children from diverse 
cultural backgrounds may differ from the norms of traditional school cul- 
ture. The black child speaking out in class, or the Papaqo child avoiding 
eye contact with teachers, mentioned above, are examples df deviations from 
the role behaviors teachers are likely to expect of students. 

Differences between the classroom cultural, norms of teacliars and the 
cultural norms of children from certain ethnic subcultures or lower socio- \ 
economic status are likely to result in conflict or in differential treat- 
ment of children, depending on how closely their behavior approximates the 
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norms of school culture. Proponents of an ecological perspective suggest that 
prohibitions having little to do with actual instructional effectiveness often 
become the source of difficulty between the culture bearer (educator) and 
culture violators (certain students) (Rhodes, 1967). Furthermore there is 
evidertce that teachers tend to hold lower expectations of academic success '\ 
for students who violatiB school norms through expressions of disi^nterest or 
inattention, as compared with students from the middle class majority culture. 
These expectations often find expression in teacher/student interactions. 
1 . Teacher Expectations and Culturally Different Children 
Several years ago Rosenthal and Jacobsen (1968) created a stir within 
educational circles with a book bearing the intriguing title, Pygmalion in 
the Classroom . These investigators examined the self-fulfilling prophesy hy- 
pothesis which posits that teacherjs adjust their instructional efforts on the 
basis of their beliefs about the ability of Individual children, and that the 
children's learning then conforms to the originel expectation. Rosenthal 
and Jacobsen attempted to alter teacher expectancies experimentally by pro- 
viding false information that certain children had been identified as having 
hidden potential. The investigators reported increases in the intelligence*^ 
test performance of the falsely identified high potential children, but tht 

r , 

study was so badly flawed that no such conclusions could be justifiably drawn 

{ ^ 

(Elashoff and Snow, 1971). The results of subsequent research on the self-, 
fulfilling prophesy has yielded very inconsistent results. Yet Rosenthal and 
Jacdtsen's report was readily accepted by many educators and civil rights 
^ activists because it offered an attractive alternative to existing explana- 
tions of school failure that placed the blame on minority children themselves, 
their families, and their genetic .inheritance. Others dismissed the entire 
hypothesis as implausible. < 

r 
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.It Is undoubtedly-naive to assume, as Rosenthal and Jacobsen did, that 
the simple manipulation of Information provided to'teachers could produce a 
speedy Influence on so general a measure as IQ. On the other hand, there Is 
good reason to belleve^hat reciprocal jnfluences In the classroom may pro- 
duce cumulative failure and "behavior problems" among many culturally diverse 
children. The brief review that follows provides evWence that teachers do 
form differential expectations regarding the achievement and behavior of the 
children they teach, and that those expectations Influence their Interactions 
with students. It also explores the question of what variables Influence 
teacher expect^itions, and how children's learning is affected. 



Exerc1se^7 

Before you read the next section reflect on your conver- 
sations with other educators, discussions in the teachers 
l ounge, and ot trer-silruatrons in which educators discuss 
the behavior and performance of students. List the cate- 
gories of student characteristics- you think serve as deter- 
minants of teacher expectations. 

A substantial body of research (Adams, 1978; Brophy & Good, 1974; Cooper, 
1979,* Laosa, 1978; Lockheed, 1977) shows that teacher. expectations are asso- 

♦ y 

dated with children's personal characteristics such as sex, social class, 
race, language and ethrn'city. ^These expectations are apparently based on 
stereotyped conceptions of various groups. Even physical attractiveness 
influences expectations (Adams, 1978), leading teachers to judge unattractive 
children to be less intelligent, to show poorer academic promise', -and to be 

u 

less well-behaved in the classroom than attractive children. Since judgments \ 
of attractiveness- are determined by cultural standards, black -children who 
display striking negroid physical characteristics may be subject to esp^ecially 
negative expectations. Not only do teachers tend to judge unattractive children 
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to have less potential than attractive children for academic and social devel- 
opment, but they also appear more willing to recommend them for special class 
placement (Ross & Salvia, 1975). 

While some researchers assume that teacher expectations influence 
achievement, others argue that just the reverse is truej that is, the student 
ahcievement determines teacher expectancies (Dusek & O'Connell, 1973; Dusek & 
Wheeler, 1974; Williams, 1972). Other evidence suggests that differential 
teacher expectations antf behaviors a^e not influenced by their perceptions 
of student- ability or achievement per se. Rather, teachers may be responding 
to student behaviors that are interpreted as evidences o? their academic mo- 
tivation or lack of if! Luce a'nd Hoge (1978) found that when fourth grade 
teachers interacted with students whom they judged to have low motivation to 
do school work they were'- more procedural, more critical , and gave more behav- 
norai -wamiTrgs than when they worked with students who were ranked higher in 
motivation. The student behaviors that seemed to serve as stimuli for the 
formation of teacher expectancies were task initiation and attention. These 
behaviors are likely to be among the ones for which the behavior of many 
ethnic minority students may differ from the norms of the school culture. 
Experimental research shows that attending and non-attending behavior do 
have a marked effect on teacher behavior (Klein, 1971). 

Willis and Brophy's (1974) work provides further insights into, the ways 
in which the behaviors and attitudes of students and t'eachers may influence 
each other. These researchers found that pupils to whom teachers , felt attach- 
ment were seen as successful and compliant. They responded in a w^y that 
teachers found rewarding. Teachers expressed concern for those students who 
had difficulty with schoo<lwork, but who were aT,so compliant and wh.o reenforced 
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•'their teachers in. their interactions with them. Teachers responded by 
^providing, them with a good deal of remedial help, 
iv;-.- Those students to whom teachers felt indifferent failed to respond 
in a way their teachers found rewarding. Their non-rewarding responses 
le,ct to a pattern in which teachers spent little time with them, even though 
thei^^'perceived these students' need for additional help. These rejected 
students not only failed to provide teachers with rewarding interpersonal 
conjtact^sVfc^^they were also credited with the creation of discipline prob- 
lems and ,cjass,r:ooin disturbances. Teachers wanted to-get Hdi5f these -stu^ — 
dents, and they'lttributed low ability traits^ to them which did not accurately 
reflect demonstratpcl ability. 

The iniVesti^ations cited above provide several kinds of evidence that 
. teacher, .^xpecjiancies and attitudes may be more influenced by the observed 
-ij^haviors: of students themselves than by personal characteristics associated 
with group membership. While such evidence suggests that teacher expectancies 
and attitudes may be more influenced by the observed behaviors, of students 
'themselvet than by personal characteristics associated with group member- 
ship. While such evidence suggests that teacher expectancies may merely 
reflect previous experience with children displaying certain characteristics, 
it is instructive to note that teachers do tend to express stereotyped ex- 
pectations based on labels assigned to children. This is true even when 
observable behavior displayed by the children so identified is irlcompatible 
with the categorical label (Foster & Ysseldyke, 1976; Gillung & Rucker, 1977). 
For example, Foster and Ysseldyke (1976) had teachers identify behaviors 
they expected to be displayed by hypothetical- children labeled as emotionally 
disturbed, learning disabled, mentally retarded, and normal. As anticipated, 
the teachers held more negative expectancies toward the children categorized 
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with a deviance label than toward normal children. The teachers were then 
assigned to one of four groups. -All groups viewed the same video tape^of 
a normal fourth grade boy engaged in a variety of test-taking activities 
and in free play. Each of the four groups was told the boy was a member of 
a different one of the categories mentioned above. After viewing the tape, 
negative expectancies were expressed toward the^ children categorized with 
one of the deviancy labels, even though the deviancy label groups had ob- 
served behavior inconsistent with the label. These results are relevant 
to_^C.c.onsjdtraMmi-!^^ 

and poor children-, because, traditionally, these children have been overrep- 
resented among those to whom special category labels- have been assigned. 



Exercise 8 

On the basis of your own experience, describe some of the 
ways in which you would expect instructional interactions , 
to vary depending on differential teacher expectancies. 
Contrast teacher responses to high expectancy students 
with responses to low expectancy students. 

Differential teather responses toward different categories of children 
have- been well documented (Good & Brophy, 1 974). While it is clear that 
they may be reacting to differences in the achievement and motivational 
behaviors of children, the issue may be more complicated than that. For 
example, one. study of interactions between a white teacher and a small 
group of black and white nursery school girls suggested that a lack of 
shared understanding of expectations and gestural meanings between a white 
teacher and black children could account for differences in children's 
success in gaining the teacher's attention (Byers, 1972). However, merely 
providing children with teachers of matching ethnicity, which might seem 
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the simple solution to this problem, ts not apparently sufficient t£ change 

*• • 

unequal treatment in the" classroom (BvaVick S Bersoff, 1974). , " 
- * IP ' ^ 

Thus, the research suggests that childi^n from cultural backgrounds 
that diverge from school norms are more"likely than their peers to display 
chaf^acteristics that elicit negative expectations and patterns of teacher 
response that are more designed to manage behavior than to^^rovide skill 
and content relevant instruction. While teacher expectations may be based* 
_ijupiar^^.~gr.oup-stepeo4>ype5',"eduoa-tors-may-also-'^e^^ 
that deviate from the implicit norms that are reinforced in classrooms. As 
a function of apparent lower initial achievement and motivation,; reinforced 
by stereotyped expectations based on factors such as races ethnicity, physi- 
cal> appearajnce or socioeconomic status, minority children stand a-'^jghance-of 
receiving fewer skill and content-related communications from their teachers, 
resulting in poorer achievement, less task involvement, and diminished effort. 

Bear in mind, however, thai minority children are not homogeneous. They 
differ in their initial achievement behaviors, -and in the degree to which 

their behavior conforms to the norms of the school cdlture. Thus,^ an initial 

i? 

discontinuity between some children's entering repertoires of behavior may 
lead to initial failure, lack of support, and the beginning of a" series af 
reciprocal influences that result in cumulatiye discrepancies from the 
achievement and behavioral expectajtions of the schools. Children who fall 
into this pattern may c^ to feel ^^felpless to influence their own lives 
within the academic context (Henderson, 1980, 1982). 
2. Learned Helplessness 

Some individuals perceive themselves to be incapable of overcoming 
failure. They learn to feel helpless through experiences in situations in 
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which they have na control over, aversive events. The cpncept of ''learned 
helplessness" has a common sense, appeal to educators and psy<5hologists who 
find that it provides insight into the 'debil i tating behavior they observe 
among school children -who otherwise seem quite capab'.e. The relevance of 
^the learned helplessness concept to classroom settings*seems obviju.s in. 
those studies in whieh injiividuaU have been taught to perceive themselves 
as hel pi ess through fejg'Srback convincing them, that problems they have failed 
in an experimental setting measure important\intell ectual abilities. 

The learned helplessness phenomena has much in common with the idea • 
of locus of cont,i?ol . oAccording to the locus of control construct, indi- 
viduals .whose behavior is. influenced by internal control believe they have 
a substantial personal influence on things tlrat happen to thefn. They are 
I'ikely t.o perceive events that befall them as the result of their own 
ability or effort. ,..Others fail to perceive a link between their own effort 

« 

and reinforcement. They are likely to perceive events as the result of luck 
or misfortune. They perceive the cause of events as external . 

Some children-' seem to learn quickly, through" their school experience, 
that they are destined to do poorly compared to their classmates. They see 
no way for it to be otherwise. 'A , disproportionate number of these children, 
those who develop external locus of control perceptions for achievement 
situations, appear to come from minority or lower socioeconomic status back- 
grounds. 



Exercise 9 

List some of the cultural characteristics of groups you 
work with which may make them susceptible to learning 
to feel that they are unable to cope with school tasks. 
Describe the responses of these children to academic 
tasks. What are the ,impl ications for teaching? 
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Both^locus of control and learned helplessness exist along a continulim. 

■7, V 

Designations Such as "helpless" or "external" are merely used as a conven- 
ience in referripg td individuals whose responses tend to fall toward one" 
pole or the other. Children who are categorized as<helpless tend to 
attribute their failures to lack of ability rather than to the. level of 
their own effort (Diener & Dweck, 1978; Dweck, 1975; 'Dweck & Busch, 1976; 
Dweck & Rappucci, 1973). Even when helpless children are initialJy compe- . 
tent at a given task, they subsequently display maladaptive responses once 
they have experienced failure .at that task. Children who have learned to - 
feel helpless in the face of difficulties tend to attribute their fa«ilure 
'to personal ina,bil i ty ,and their performance on subsequent tasks is ioipaired. 

I 

In contrast, .non-helpless children are likely to attribute lack of success 
to insufficient effort on their own part, and they display no deterioration 
in performiance following the failure experience.. In fact, Diener and Pweck 
(1978) found that the performance of chiVdren who attribute failure to lack 
of effort often shows improvement following failure, apparently due to in- 
creased effort. 

Dweck' s (1 975) research on learned helplessness has clear educational impli 
cations. Since helpless children evidence little recognition pf effort as a 
determinant of success or failure, in comparison with children who persevere 
even after failure, they^fail to see their own responsibility for outcomes. 
They are thus likely to see aversive situations as insurmountable. Thus, 
following an 'unsuccessful effort they may fail to respond to subsequent tasks - 
of the same sort by trying harder or by sticking to the task longer. Dweck 
has emphasized that, an aversive*"eveftt, "in this case failure on an .intellectual 
task, is npt in" itself the cause of the helplessness phenomenon." The critical 
difference between helpless and persevering children appears to lie in their 
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perception of the relationship between their own behavior and the failure 
outcome. - 

Histories of failure or success appear to play a major role in the de- , * 
velopment. of internal ity-external ity (Kifer, 1 975; Weisz, 1 979), and the 
more specific attributions of cause (e.g., effort vs. ability, task difficulty, 
or luck) which influence future expectations and task oriented behavior. The 
nature of schooling in the United States is Such that certain children may be 
predestined to experience. heavy and repeated doses of failure from the first 
grade pn. A disproportionate num|3er of ' poor and minority children whose out- 
side-of-school socialization is not highly congruent with the curriciilar e'xpec- 
tations'of middle class oriented schools are likely to fall within this group. 

Thomas (1979) has called attention to striking parallels between the fea- 

r 

tures of the learned helplessness syndrome and the characteristics of children 
classified as learning disabled. ^While tho term le&riiing disabilities refers 
to' such a hodge-podge of symptoms it is virtually impossible "to identify common 
characteristics of the children to whom the label is applied (Lilly, 1979), one 
common element seems to be an overlay of frustration and defeat. Learning 
disabled children are often portrayed as being convinced that they cannot learn 
and much, of the initial teaching effort with them is directed to motivating 
them, to expand sufficient effort to achieve success (Thomas, 1 979). Typically 
these chil;dren are easily frustrated, low in effort and persistence, and they 
may be unwilling to attempt even those tasks that are within the range of their 
ability. Their learning histories are often dominated by failure. The more' 
consistent the history of failure is» the more likely it is that fail-ure will 
be attributed to ability or lack of it (Frieze & Weiner, 1971 cited in Thomas, 
1 979, 
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3. Overcoming Helplessnecs 



Exercise 10 

' List procedures that you think .teachers could use to help children 
to overcome feelings of heloUssness . * 

I ^ . _ ■ I 

/ 

The provision of purposes for learning has been identified as an Impor- 
tant mediator of the relationship between locus of control, motivation and 
performance. There is also evidence that the effects of purpQse may vary de- 
pending on whether learning objectives are set by a teacher or by the students 
themselves. Arl in and' Whitley (1978) tested the hypothesis that students would 
be more likely to accept personal responsibil i ty-for success or failure when 
they perceive a role in determining their own activities. These investigators 
anticipated that the perceptions of academic control and opportunities for 
self-management would have an interactive influence on each other. The findings 
suggested that students who have been encouraged to manage their own learning 
Were more likely than their peers from 'tradi tjiona-l classrooms to develop willing 
ness to accept personal responsibility for their academic successes and failures 
The results also suggested that opportunities^'for sel f -management may have 
more influence on perceptions of responsibility for failure than on perceptions 
of responsibility for success. The reason may be that in either type of class- 
room situation it may be easier for students to attribute success to themselves 
than failure, but rationalizations for^^ailure may differ for the two types of 
classroom situations examined. When teachers determine the activities, students 
may interpret their failures as the result of bad luck, or the fault of the 
teacher. Students who have determined their own goals and activities may find 
it more difficult to pin responsibility for their failures on external sources. 
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It. seems unlikely t#iat the effects of success and failure operate inde- 
pendently of the social situation in which such experiences occur. Classrooms • 

» 

constitute the major social context in which social comparisons of performance 
are made routinely. These classrooms which employ a competitive goal structure 
are especially likely to encourage social comparisons (Ames, Ames & Felker,- 
1977; Henderson & Hennig, 1979). 

With this in mind, Ames and her associates at Purdue set out to study • 
how competitive and non-competitive classroom settings influence children's 
beliefs about the causes of success and failure for themselves and others. 
Their findings confirmed the expectation that the effects of success and failure 

• r 

experiences depend upon the nature of the social setting in which the attempted 
performance takes place. In this case children's attributions, their judgments 
of deservingness, and their satisfaction with the performance of self and others 
differed as a function of competitive and non-competitive reward structures. 
Competition leads to self-derogation. Compared to children wl.j failed in non- 
competitive settings, those who failed under competitive conditions judged 
themselves to have less ability and to be less deserving of reward. They also 
experienced more negative affect than those who failed under non-competitive 
circumstances. Ames and her associat^es suggest that "The consequences of 
failure are obviously negative, but the impact of failure in competitive con- 
ditions seems to be rather devastating to a child's self-perceptions" (p. 7). 
* Dweck (1975) designed a study to determine whether helpless children's 
perceptions of the relationship be.tween their behavior and failure outcomes 
could t?e altered with a form of attribution therapy. Beyond merely changing 
the. perceptions of these children, Dweck was interested in determining if al- 
teration in the failure attributions of helpless cMldren would result in the 
reduction of maladaptive responses to failure. She compared the effects of 
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attribution retraioing to a success-only procedure recommended by many behavior 
modifiers. Dweck, anticipated that the success-only intervention would improve 
the ability of helpless children to sustain their efforts despite failure, 
because the treatment was expected to raise their expectations of success. 
At tribution retraining was expected to pro duce even greater improvement because 
it should provide a new interpretation for failure. Children subjected to 
this instruction would attribute failure to insufficient effort rather than 
to uncontrollable factors. Contrary to the investigator's expectation, con- 
s,istent and sustained decreases in maladaptive reactions to failure were evi- 
denced only by the Attribution Retraining group. While these children were 
able to .confront failure in a more adaptive manner, some of the children in 
the Success Only condition displayed increased sensitivity to failure after 
an exclusive diet of success experiences. All of the subjects in the Attri- 
bution Retraining program showed increases in effort attributions, indicating 
that besides showing improved adaptation to failure in test situations, these 
children altered their attributions for failure with respect to mathematics 
in general , 

The fact that subjects in the Success Only condition continued to display 

deterioration of performance following the intervention was internreted by 

Dweck to suggest that the success-only procedures which many behaviorists 

advocate may be shortsighted. In her words: 

An instructional program for children who have difficulty 
dealing with failure would do well not to skirt the issue 
by trying to ensure success or by glossing over failure. 
Instead it should include procedures for dealing with 
this problem directly, (p. 684) 

Other research (e.g., Andrews & Debus, 1978) supports the contention that 

attribution retraining is effective in changing children's attributions and 

their resistance to extinction. 
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4. Summary 

The evidence shows quite clearly that teachers entertain differential 
expectations for the achievement of children who vary in personal character- 
1stics*which include cultural and racial dimensions such as ethnicity, 
language, and culturally determined standards of attractiveness.' The 
amount "and qualTty oflnstructlonal" int.eractlons oTt eifTdi f f er along the 
same dimensions. The question of whether teacher expectancies are based 
on these personal characteristics £ejl se or on achievement characteristics 
that happen to covary with these characteristics has not been answered with 
complete satisfaction. Some careful methodological work suggests that 
achievement is the determining factor. Even if that is the case, tiwLfifia^^ 
suits are the same. If, for example, a relatively high proportion of poor 
- and- minori ty children -enter- scim^l- ^^iith -achievemej^t that - 

elicit negative expectancies from their teachers, it makes little difference 
that the expectation was determined by achlevemen* behavior rather than 
social class markers. The result is likely to be the same for the children 
i nvol ved . 

The infbrmation reviewed in this section suggests that a path model 
may provide a partial explanation lor the common pattern of school achieve- 
ment in which minority and poor children tend to fall progressively further 
behind their peers as they move through school.' That is, lack of precursor 
skills or lack of attentfon to instructional tasks maj invite teacher 
responses that lead to failure and feelings of helplessness in the academic 
situation. This in turn may lead to reduced effort, as evidenced in poor 
attention and task persistence, which further influences low teacher expec- 
tations and associated instructional responses. Within subcultures there 
is a considerable range of variation in the degree to which the precursor 
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Skills and behaivloral norms and expectations learned at home are congruent 
with the norms and expectations that are explicit In the school culture. 
Thus, It Is Important to avoid stereotyped conceptions of the soclocul tural 
characteristics of children from any given subculture, or from minority and 
lower socioeconomic backgrounds In general. Some evidence (Henderson, 1981; 

.Laosa! 1981, in press bj Valencia, Henderson & Rankin, 1981) suggests that 

the most important factor In determining the congruence or Incongruence be- 
tween home and school social izatlon.ls "the level of formal education attained 
by the mother. 

While the behavior and achievements of children may change, evidence 
reviewed in this section indicated that, once formed, teachers' negative 
impressions of student ability based on stereotyped expectancies are resis- 
tant to change even when observable performance conflicts with expectations. 

While some analyses suggest that achievement behavior is a major 
determinant of teacher expectancies, other work' has demonstrated that dlffer- 
(?nt.1al teacher instructional behaviors may be more associated with judgments 
of student's motivation to do school work than with estimates of ability or 
achievement in basic school subjects (Luce & Hoge, 1973). This finding is 
particularly interesting in connection with knowledge that teachers are In- 
fluenced markedly by attending/non-a(ttendirig behavior of students and'with 
regard to what is known about how failure influences subsequent approaches 
to tasks by children with Internal and external perceptions of causality. 
If helpless children respond to failure by declining to expend effort on 
subsequent trials, their own negative perceptions of their ability may be 
compounded by the use of more controlling, critical, externally determined 
influence^ti'n the part of the teacher. 
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Along similar lines, the work of Willis and Brophy (1974) -suggests, 
that teacher behairlor toward children with similar achievement character- 
istics may vary as a function of student social behaviors, and especially 
by the degree to which Interactions are experienced by teachers as reward- 
ing. Under these circumstances,- students whose behavior styles differ from 
the middle-class norms of the classrooip are likely to experience propor- 
tionately fewer supportive and content-relative contacts from teachers. 
It would be no surprise if students from minority and poor family backgrounds 
were disproportionately represented among this group. The evidence suggests 
that discrimination of this sort is often unintentional, and that consulta- 
tion which makes them aware of their differential interaction patterns might 

* 

help some teachers to overcome the tendency represented in the findings 
summarized here (Good & Brophy. 1974). 

The effects of failure. on children's expectations and attribution of 
cause are meaningful only when considered in social context. It means 
little to be unsuccessful at a task that can be accomplished by only a few 
individuals. But to do poorly on tasks which are defined as normative 
social expectations is likely to Impact on children's perceptions Of their 
own ability. School tasks are widely regarded as normative social expecta- 
tions. and under the competitive goal structures and the overt social com- 
parisons that are implicit in norm referenced assessment practices, failure 
is likely to be particularly salient. Contrary to popular stereotype. 

i 

minority parents do hold high aspirations for the academic accomplishments 
of their children, but actual expectations arfe often curtailed by contact 
with reality (Parra & Henderson. 1977). Children who experience failure in 
competitive settings are more likely than those who are unsuccessful in 
non-competitive settings to experience negative affect and to engage in self- 
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derogation. Thus, their, future ac^^1evement strivings are likely to be dis- 
couraged. Competitive goal structures clearly highlight social comparisons 
and Inhibit effort attributions. 

Diminished effort Is the natural consequence of attributions of outcome 
to Inability.. Children who learn to feel helpless in the face of difficulty 
attribute their difficulty to inability, which is detrimental to effort and 
.persistence, Their responses 'ar«-B»4^pt1ve and performance deteriorates. 
Non-helpless childr^, in. contrast', tend to attribute failure to insufficient 
effort and their response is likely to be to exert more effort (Dweck, 1975). 
In fact, the critical difference between responses to failure by helpless 
and non-helpless, or mastery oriented children, may be that children in the 
latter group do not ordinarily make spontaneous causal attributions at all. 
Rather than seeking causes, they may^ pursue solutions lihrough seTf-monltoring 
and self- instruction (Diener & Oweck, 1978). • 

A number of procedures designed to facilitate the adoption of internal 
attributions of cause, especially effort attributions, have been tested with 
encouraging results. Since failu^i^e experiences seem- to play a particularly 
important role in the development of attributions to inability and external 
causes and in the learning of helplessness, the most simple solution might 
appear to be to provide externally oriented and helpless children with a 
rich diet of success. The facts do not appear to bear out that assumption. 
While failure may be Instrumental in the learning of helplessness, the 
removal of failure does not appear to constitute a sufficient, or .perhaps 
even constructive, condition to reverse the process. The finding that attri- 
bution retraining resulted 1n sustained decreases in maladaptive reactions 
to failure while a success only experience was ineffective, and, in fact, 
seemed to produce Increased sensitivity to failure, should be instructive 
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for those whb would attempt to help children develop feelings of efficacy 
within the context of schooling. 

A variety of approaches. Including attribution retraining, social reln- 
forcement. and token systems In combination with social reinforcement have 
demonstrated promise foe effecting §uch change^. The performance of external 
seems to Improve when clear purposes for tasks are communicated (Pol linger 
& Taub. 1977). and when children have a role in setting their own goals, 
they are likely to accept personal responsibility for success and failure to 
a greater degree than their peers whose goals are set for them b'y theli; 
teachers (Arlln & Whitley. 1978). 

t 

It should be cautioned that merely changing children's causal attribu- 
tions of failure from external to Internal, or from Inability to. effort. Is 
not likely to produce sustained desirable results unless Instruction Is 

t 

arranged to provide opportunities for successful outcomes from effort. In 
fact, to induce students to make effort attributions accompanied by effort- 
ful behavior is likely to have devastating results In the absence of oppor- 
tunities for success. Hard work is a virtue of long standing In America, 
but Covington and Otnellch (1979) have mad6*a persuasive case that effort Is 
a dougle-edged sword when it comes to school achievement. One of the few 

_ „ . ' * 

defenses a student facing academic difficulties may have available is to 
attempt to avoid the implication of Inability by refusing to try. This 
assertion is supported by data (Covington & Omellch, 1979) showing that nega- 
tive affect (shame) and attributions of Inability were greater among college 
undergraduates following substantial effort than when they did little study- 
ing. These situations seem highly probable in cases where students are 
presented with tasks for which they lack precursor skills, and failure may 
begin to set in early because traditional Instruction so rarely provides for 
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the careful identification and teaching of precursor skills and concepts 
that are required, for the construction of behaviors that constitute instruc 
tional goals (Bandura, 1 977 ;,Bergan, 1977; Bergan & Parra, 1978; Bloom,. 
1976). Where such situations obtain, it is probably more adaptive for 
a child to attribute failure to external influences than to his/her own 
inability. 
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Activities for Teacher Education ' ' 

Activity 1: Discrepancies in Role Expectations 

1. Type of Simulation: Role playing. 

2. Purpose: To make teachers aware of the influence of conflicting role 
■ expectations on communication between home"'and school. * 

c 

3. Material: Role descriptions for teacher, parervt, and school social 
worker. ' . " 

4. Activity: A,,Mexican-Americano ^(Chicano) parent meets with a teacher and 
a school social worker to discuss the acad'^mic progress of a student 
who has been referred to the social worker W "leic.k of moti-vation and 
academic failure." Each parti cipiint is provided with her/his own role, 
description, but no one has access to role descriptions of tine other » 
actors. Following the session a group of observers identifies positive 
features of the role-playing episode, and makes sugge'stions for improved 
communication to the participants. 

(Note: The role specifications for this simula:tion are based, in 
part, on findings reported in Parra and Henderson (19^,0). Traiijiers may 

develop similar role playing simulations based on descriptive material 

/ 
t 

pertaining to role perceptions in other groups.) 
Teacher role 

The teacher assumes the child is uninterested in school work, because the 
parents do not place a high value on education. S/he believes that children's 
intellectual potential is dependent upon the kind of intellectual stimulation 
experienced at home during the preschool years. Since the child in question 
is from a relatively poor Mexican-American family, s/he suspects that the 
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student's home environment provided little intellectual stimulation during, 
the early childhood years. S/he suspects that the motivational problem may 
be partly a function of the child having too limited a field of intellectual 
experience to relate to curricular activitjes. The teaqher is not ^ur^-that 
the effects of early environmental deficiencies can be entirely overcome, * V 
but s/he does believe it would help if the parents would expose the child to 
books, word games, and the like, and provide strong rein-^orcement for any kind 
of academic effort the child might display. . ^ 

In brief, the teacher feels that it is the role of 'both parents and 
teachers to foster intellectual development and motivation for academic achieve 
ment^ S/he imagines that these parents do no't haye very high, aspirations for* 

urn 

their children. ^ 

^ 

Parent role . ' . ' 

. The parent has been very concerned about the child's difficulty in school. 
S/he has been reluctant to initiate a conference because,' while s/he does 
speak English, her/his limited vocabulary,.* frequent confusion of pronou'jis, 
and difficulties' with verb tense and noun-verb agreement is a sourc.e'of fejn- 

barrassment with communicating with "educated" people. (S/he is'^aware of some 

* ^ ... • ' 
of his/her specific problems with English because of recent participation on^ 

an adult education class.) Because s/he feels intimidated her/his manner 

during the conference is, one of diffidence. -. - . . 

The father -in this family works at strenuous manual- labor, and,>he is - 

periodically unemployed. The parents v^ant something better for their children 

and have dreams of them going to colTe^e and ehtering a pVofessipn. But 

giveir their life circumstances and this child's present. .^Tfficul ties with 

school, the expectation that these dre^ams might be realized are more realistic 

than their aspirations . 
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These parents do value education, but they do not see the parent's role 
as a teacher of academic skills. In their view, teachers bear the primary 
responsibility for the intellectual and academic socialization of children. 
_ JiieH3r4ma4:y--if^ons4^444-t;y-(r^^ r^ttie -"clri.l d ! s social and 

emotional development.. At the same time, the parents realize that childrer) 

i 

must function in a variety of settings, and they wish the school would be 
more sensitive to the child's socia'l and emotional needs. The youngster who 
is the target of the present conference often comes home, from school feeling 
defeated. The parents have almost stopped asking Ipim/her how school wen|; 
today because s/he has developed the feeling that s/he lacks the ability to 
do school work. S/he admits that s/he has- stopped trying. 

In summary, the parent is very concerned. S/he sees the roles o1^ parents 
and teachers as partly overlapping but partly different. The primary social i- 

zation role of the school is to promote intellectual and ^ademic development 

____ ' t 

tnit teachers should also be concerned about social and emotional development. 
The parent's most important responsibility is to provide for healthy social 
and emotional development. That task is made difficu?t by the school's ap- 
parent insensitivi ty to these needs. 

Social worker's role , , - ^ 

The social worker is not well acquainted with the cultural background of 
the child in question, but s/he is sensitive to the possibility that cultural 
factors may be involved in the problem. 

^ . During the initial stages the social worker takes the role of fad^f^ itator. 
S/he tries to keep the parent and teacher communicating and on the topic. 
Her/his overall aims for this initial conference are 1) to identify the 
problem fi*ooi both the teacher's and the parent's perspective, 2) to determine 
the conditions contributing to the problem, from the perspective of both 
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parties, 3) to icientify some goals that are .of ^mutual importance to the 
^parent and teacher, and 4) to prioritize the goals for more detailed in- 
structional' planning in subs^equent^conferences. • 

# ■ - 

As the discussion unfolds, thfe social woPker decides to .add a more , 

specific objective to the more general goals ideritiv^fie'd above. S/he will 

attempt to help the teacher and parent to develop some mutual role,expecta 

tions to govern the interaction among. teacher, parent, and student. 

5. Suggestions for assessing the role playing: 

The group discussion of the role playing episode should include a 

consideration of the .following questions: >• 

• a. What misperreptions on the part of the teacher became appa>'ent? 

(e.g., the expectation of low parental aspirations for. the chil,jl). 

# 

b. What discrepancies in role expectations for the statuses of par.ent 
and teacher were revealed? 

c. What effective techniques did the school social worker employ to 
achieve the conference goals .and objectives? 

d. , Did the teacher or social worker behave in any way that might In- 

hibit open discussion (e.g., criticisms of the child instead of 
objective discussion of skills or maladaptive behaviors, such as 
reluctance to try tasks,' or facial expressions in reaction to 
non-standard grammer)? * 

e. Did the social worker use appropriate procedures to help move the 
discussion toward consensus (e-g-» keeping the discussion focused, 
use of summary statements to show progress, etc.)? 

f. In arriving at mutual- goals for the child, did the soda! worker 
make provision for both cognitive and socioemotional goals, and 
was this 'done with consideration of their interdependence? 

g. Was the importance of providing the child with skill-s for self- 
management as_ welj_.as_ success experiences mentioned? 
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Actiyijby 2; Sociocul tural Variations in Motivation 
.1 . Type of Simulation: In*basket ' . . 

2. Purpose: Vo examine ways in which different types oip motives may be 
used to^promote academic eff^t. 4 * 

3. Material: Memorandum from a ^building principal to the~5C}TOol counselor. 

4. Activity: Participants read the memorandum and 

» 

a) decide what additional inforjnation would b"e needed initially, 

b) decide how to 'obtain needed information ' . ' • 

c) formulate an hyp^othesis to explain the problem behavior described ' 
in the memo, and 

d) suggest an instructional alternative to be tested in the classroom. 

■ 

Memorcirwum • • . . 

TO: Mary Kahai, Counselor V . ' 

FROM: Ken Kanaka, Principal, Bishop School 
RE: ' Classroom Consultation 

One of our 6th grade teachers, Ms. Jones, has been having trouble moti- 
vating students in her class. She is an experienced teacher and was apparently 
successful when she taught on the mainland, but this is her first year 
teaching in Hawaii. A number of the children in her class are Hawaiian- 
Americans. She has compel ained to me that the Hawaiian children* seem to have 
very little achievement motivation and are therefore not likely to make much 
academic progress. She has tried^to determine the current functioning level 
of each ch'ild and to individualize instruction on that basis. Thus she feels 
the work should not be too difficult, and she gives consistent social rein- 
forcement for individual effort. Even so, the children cheat by helping one . 
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another whenever they think they can get away with it. 

Ms. Jones has asked if she could try a token economy in her class as a 
means of increasing academic effort. I did not say absolutely rvo, but I did 

I 

ask her to talk with you ajout some possible alternatives before she goes 
ahead with it. It seems to me that some of the problems with this class may 
come from her being a newcomer who is unfamiliar with the sociocul tural 
jcharacteristics of these children. 

* t 

As a teacher who has experienced a good deal of success working with these 
children, I would appreciate it if you would meet with Ms. Jones' and me some- 
time soOn to discuss' this situation. My main purposie in writing prior to our 
meeting is to give you a chance to think about my idea that Ms. Jones' lack 
of familiarity with the culture may be part of the problem. 

5. Suggested Responses 

a) Information needed: You will probably need additional information 

on the way in which work activities are stru':tured in the classroom. ■ 
It would be particularly interesting to know how goals and incentives 
are organized. 

b) Obtaining the information: The needed information might best be 
obtained through informal observation in the classroom. Observations 
could be guided by the question "Who benefits or receives reinforce- 
ment when children expend effort on tasks; the individual or ,the 
group?" Is the work of children compared with each other on a 
norm-referenced basis? 

For purposes of the present sample response, assume you find 
that most work is reinforced on an individual basis, and that the 
performance of children is compared with each other. 
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Hypothesis: Hawai i an- American children will devote increased effort 
to academic tasks if the classroom goal structure is changed from 
the individualistic and competitive approaches that are now being 
used to a more cooperative strategy. " ^ 

Rationale: Some research suggests that Hawaiian-American children 
are very peer oriented. They often try not to stand out from their 
peers by doing better than they do, and they may achieve greater 
satisfaction from assisting a friend than from individual accomplish- 
ment. There, a form of instructional -organization that structures 
opportunities for children to help each other, and to work on 
cooperative learning tasks in which everyone in the group benefits, 
should be worth a try. Changing the goal structure* in a way that \ 
makes classroom activities more compatible with the cultural priorities 
of the children may be less intrusive to the instructional process 
than a token economy would be, and individually awarded tokens may be 

< 

counterproductive anyway, if the hypothesis is correct. 
Counselor's suggestions: Try using the children's desire to support 
their peers and to subordinate themselves to the group by redefining 
what is meant by cheating. Make it possible for children to refine 
their own skills by helping each other. Set up some tasks so that 
each child can contribute at his/her own level to group objectives. 
Reinforce the group for collective accomplishment. Avoid norm 
referenced comparisons of the performance of individual children. 

Take observational recordings of on task behavior for about a 
week before implementing the change. Continue to keep records after 
the change "in procedures, to see if the desired change in effort' 
takes place. In this practical situation a reversal condition 
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would probably not be implemented. Most teachers, understandably, 
would want to let well enough alone. (The counselor would be 

* 

expected to de\^ise the system for observational recording that would 
not be an unmanageable burden on the teacher.) 

» 

Activity 3; Family characteristics, learned helplessness, and alienation 

1. Type of simulation:, case study 

2. Purpose: To examine alternatives to stereotyped explanations for 
behavior problems and poor academic performance. 

t 

3. Material: Case study with information on family background, school 
achievement, intelligence test performante, and teacher and 
psychologist interpretations of data. 

4. Activity: Critique the case study on the basis of what you 
know about^ sociocultural characteristics, patterns of teacher/ 
student interaction, and learned helplessness. 

The critique should suggest alternative interpretations and , 
recommended actions. 
Case Study 

Andrew: Age, 13-1, Grade 7. 

Andrew W. is a black 7th grader living in an inner city area. School 
records indicate that his mother is unmarried and that she supports her 
family by working as a hotel ma^d. Andrew has three sisters and a younger 
brother. 

Andrew's teacher is concerned about his poor academic performance and 
disruptive behavior in the classroom. He seldom pay? attention to instructions, 
and finds ^s many ways as possible to avoid stdrtiiig on an assigned task. 
He often dismisses an assignment by saying "I can't do- that." Even when 

• ' • • . 
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he does start on an assignment he seldom sticks with it for long. Instead, 
he moves about the room disturbing the work of other students. When he 
does work on an assignment he rushes through it, putting down poorly 'thought 
out answers and displaying minimum effort. 

A standardized achie]/ement test administered at the beginning of the year 
indicated that his math performance was at grade level 5.2, while reading 
was 4.1. 

* Academic achievement is not the only source of concern. The teacher 
thinks he shows signs of mild emotional or social maladjustment. This conclu- 
sion is basedjargely on Andrew's apparent inability to concentrate on school 
tasks, and on the fact that he seems to have little ability to control im- 
pulses in the classroom. For example, when he does participate in a class 
discussion that i nteres-t-s-liim, he blurts out his ideas without waiting his 
turn. On some occasions when the teacher "gets on his case" about that, he 
has responded by gettirtg up and leaving school for the rest of the day. His 
attendance is marked by frequent absences. Anecdotal records- in the file 
indicate a history ov this behavior and the fact teachers have interpreted 
these behaviors as signs of poor social adjustment and lack of respect. 

Since Andrew is a poor student, the teacher regards him as an undesirable 
role model for his peers. S/he is distressed £hat the other students seem to 
look up to Andrew. This is a particular concern because Andrew has a great 
deal of influence with his peers. They gather around him, listening to his 
hip talk in whi.ch seems an admiring way. He can get most of the kids in 
his class to do about anything he wants them to. 

Recently, his teacher referred him for test ng. So far only one test, 
the WISC-R, has been administered. The verbal IQ was 84, the performance 
IQ was 100, and the full scale IQ 90. The teacher wanted an MA score to get 
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a notion of Andrew's developmental level. The psychologist reported a test 
age of 11.6. » 

In a conference the teacher and school psychologist agreed the problem 

♦ 

was probably a motivational one, since Andrew wa;; not performing up to his 
potential, as indicated by the WISC-R. The teacher suggested that the lack 
of an achievement oriented male role model in Andrew's home may be responsible 
for his lack of Interest in academic work, and his failure to put forth the 
necessary effort to achieve. The psychologist agreed. Since Andrew does not 
seem responsive to the teacher's attempts at positive social reinforcement., the 
psychologist ^inds it difficult to recommend an intervention that might over- 
come the effects of apparent deficiencies in the home environment. The recom- 
mended action was to meet with Andrew's mother and try to convince her that 
the boy be assigned to the resource teacher, on a "pull-out" basis. 
5. Suggested Response: 

The assessment that Andrew's basic problem is a motivational one is 
probably correct, but the explanation for it, may not be. 

Even though the WISC-R may be culturally biase<^_the fact that Andrew's 
academic performance is lower than one would predict on the basis of IQ 
scores suggests that he may be achieving less than he might be able to achieve. 
In fact, the WISC-R verbal IQ is very likely depressed as a result of the 
middle class bias of the language tasks sampled by the test. This is 
suggested both by the higher performance score and by Andrew's apparent 
facility in the use of language to influence his peers. 

Alternative explanations for Andrew's lack of academic motivation and 
disruptions of the class should hav^ been explored. First, it is possible 
that Andrew has experienced a long history of failure on academic tasks, and 
he may be convinced that even with effort he cannot succeed. By finding 
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ways to avoid trying, or expending effort, he may escape the humiliation 
of attributing failure to himself. Since teachers tend to respond more 
favorably to students who pay attention and try than those who do not, the 
problem is perpetuated and performance may show 'increasing deterioration. 

When Andrew bursts into a discussion without waiting his turn, it may 
be as much an indication of interest as of lack of respect or social maladjust 
ment. When this show of enthusiasm is rebuffed, Andrew is likely to see it 
as confirmation that his efforts will always be received negatively. Alien- 
ation is a natural response to such "no win" situations. 

The hypothesis that the motivational problem derives from family circum- 
stances is non-productive. Even if one accepts the stereotyped explanation, 
educators cannot place an achievement oriented male role model in the child's 
home and convert the family Into the nuclear prototype so valued (in spite of 
its steady demise) by white, middle class Americans. ' 

The alternative hypothesis, ^hat the observed pattern of behavior has been 
derived largely from the boy's experiences in school lends itself more easily 
to instructional modification. Rather than remove Andrew from the class, it 
would be fruitful to search for ways to capitalize on Andrew's ability to 
influence his peers. Make success possible for him by giving him a role 
in setting his own objectives and taking responsibility for the monitoring 
of his own progress. Once success is possible, Andrew should be helped to 
see the relationship of effort to outcomes. An atmosphere in which coopera- 
tive rather than competitive goal structures predominate would probably 
facilitate the process, and such goals would articulate well to efforts to 
structure situations jn which Andrew can have a positive influence on his 
peers (cf. Johnson & Johnson, in this series). 
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ActivUy 4; Attention, task persistence, learned helplessness , 
teacher expedtancles . social system perspective 

1. Type of Simulation: Transcript of Interchange 

2. Purpose: To Identify and critique the central assumption of the 
Interchange, w1|h particular attention to Implications of the social system 
perspective and the literature on learned helplessness and teacler expectancies. 

3. Material:. Transcript of an Interchange between a teacher and a school 
principal. ' • 

4. Activity: Pa rt'lcl pants will read the transcript and ' ^ < 
a) Identify the main assumption regarding the problem behaviors 

discussed. 

t b) suggest an alternative explanation Incorporating Information on 
teacher expectancies, learned helplessness and the social system 
perspective. 

Transcript 

The following transcript provides a record of an Interchange between a 

teacher and a principal. They are discussing a child for whom the teacher. has 

requested psychological assessment. The child Is George, a black t'jird grader. 
Teacher (tJ: I am concerned about George. He Isn't making much progress 
In this class and I think he may have a learning disability. He 
doesn't pay attention, and when he bothers to do his written work 
he hurries through It without caring what answers he puts down. 
He just doesn't seem to take notice of any of the details of th^ 
assigned exercises. It's bad enough that he doesn't pay attention 
to his own^'work, but he is continually out of his sect bothering 
other children. According to the teachers who had him before he 
has been this way since the very beginning. I think he should be 
referred for psychological evaluation. He might be better off In 
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a special class. 

Principal (P): What do you do when these things happen: When he 

doesn't pay attention, for example? 
T: Well, I tell him to look at me and pay attention when I give 

directions, and to get it the fir^t time because I don't intend to 

keep repeating the instructions. 
P: And what about his failure to attend to details in the written 

work you assign? 

T: Well, I don't know exactly what it is. It's probably more than just 
one thing. As I said, he, doesn't seem to notice details. But mostly 
I think he just doesn't care, or isn't willing to put out the effort. 
He almost seems proud that he doesn't try. Then, of course, there is 
his hyperactivity. I suppose it's all part of the same problem. He 
just can't, or won't, attend. > He's all over the room, when he should 

i be working. It seems like I'm continually telling him to sit down 
,and do his work and to stop disturbing the other children. Once I 
clo get him back to work he's very distractible. Any little thing 
that happens will pull h.i,s attention away from his work. He just has 
no task persistence at all. 

P: Well, you could be right. There could be a learning disability. 
If he's having perceptual and attentional problems, for example, 
that could explain why he has trouble with details and tends to be 
so distractible. I will schedule him for assessment next week and 
maybe the psychologist can figure out what the problem is. 

Suggested Responses 

a) George is being labeled as inattentive, distractible, and hyper- 
active. The tone of this conversation suggests that these charac- 
teristics are assumed to be qualities within the Individual. The 
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search for a learning disability diagnosis suggests a medical model 
interpretation of George's problem. 

If George has displayed this pattern of behavior for a long time, as 
information from his former teachers suggests, there is a good chance 
that teacher expectations regarding his potential academic performance 



have been low all along. Remarks of the present" teacher suggest that 
much of her interaction with George is aimed at controlling his behavior 
rather ,!gian teaching him specific content or skills. Initial failure 
to conform to achievement and behavioral norms may^ thus have put 
George in a position of failing at school tasks, receiving responses 
that did little to help him acquire necessary skills for successful* 



could well come to feel incapable of doing the tasks presented at 
school. According to what is known about learned helplessness, 
diminished effort and lack of attention would be predicted in that 
situation. 

If this scenario were true, George's behavior could be batter 
understood from a social structure than from a medical model perspective. 
The labels being arrived at designate his status in the classroom 
social system. They are not traits that are intrinsic to his bio- 
logical nature, or evidences of disease. The labels carry expectations 
that may influence George's continuing behavior and the behavior of 
others toward him in the school situation. 



performance, followed by further failures. 
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A. Primary Readings 

Brophy, J. E., & Good, T. Teacher-student relationships: Ca uses and 
consequences . New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1974. 

This book presents an extensive review, of research o'n teacher 
expectancies and variations i" teacher-pupil interaction/ patterns . 
Relationships between interaction patterns :nd student tharacteri sties 
are presented. Successful approaches for changing interaction 
patterns that bias the learning opportunities of chiljiren are 
described. _ j ) 

Cordasco, F.. & Bucchioni, E. The Puerto Rican experi ence: A sociological 
sourcebook . Totowa. New Jersey: Rowman & Littlefield, 1973 

This sourcebook may be used as an alternative to J. M. Ballardo. 
It provides information on the island background and 'the migration 

of Puerto Ricans to the mainland. A separate secti^on deals with 

/ 

repression and resistance, and with conflict and /^ccul turation 
processes on the mainland. The section entitled' "Education on the 
Mainland" is especially relevant to the concepts presented in this 

module. / 
English, R, A. Socialization and black family life. In L. E. Gary (Ed.), 
Social research and the black community: Selected issues and 
priorities . Washington, D.C.: Institute for Urban Affairs and 
Research, Howard University, 1974, pp. 39-52. 
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Gallardo, J.. M. (Ed.)V .T'Ke Puerto Kican experience ^Proceedings of 
, the conference on education of Puerto 'Ri can Children on the 
' Mainland, Oct. 18-21, 1970). New York: Arno. Press, 1975. 
This slim volume contains a colloction of papers on 
educational problems faced by Puerto Ricans on the mainland. 
Reactions of conference paif'tici pants to* each presentation are 
included. Language problems and the need for bilingual education' 
forms a major theme:. Presentations on^ the cultural background of 
-t\]e Puerto Rican child by Juan J. Maunez and Carmen -Si Iva Garcia 
are of particular relevance to this module. segment. 
Lightfood, S. L. Worlds apaft; Relationships between families and 
schools . New York: Basic Books, 1978. 

c 

This book may be used as an alternative to the chapter by 
English. In this book a chapter entitled "Boundaries and Bridges" 
describes the conflict between schools- and black families. Concepts 
from structural sociology (e.g., role definitions and expectations), 
are called upon to describe home/school discontinuities. Due 
attention is also given to discrepancies between theoretical 
conceptions of Parsonian sociologists and the real environments of 
children. Chapter 4, entitled "Black Dreams and Closed Doors" 
challenges the assumption that blacks have low educational 
.aspirations with historical informa.tion on the importance blacks 
have attributed to education. See the review of this book by 
R. W. Henderson, Journal of -School Psychology , 1980, 18, (1). 
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Montiel, M. The Chicano family: A review of research'. Social Work , 
March. 1973, 22-3T. p * , 

This Article presents a critical e;camination of research on 

* (» 

the Chicano family, the " machismo cult."' socialization processes, 
and interventions designed to remedy presumed deficiencies in the 
functioning of Chicago individuals and their families. 
B. References . • 

Adams, 6. R. Racial membership and physical' attractiveness effects on 
presctiool teachers' expectations. Child Study Journal . 1978, 8, 
29-41. . 

Ames, C, Ames, R.,, & Felker, D. W. Effects df^ompetitiVfe reward 
structure and valence of outcorhe on children's achievement 
attributions. Journal of Educational Psychology . 1977, 69., 1-8. 

Andrews, 6. R., & Debus, G. R. Persistence and causal perception of 

failure: Modifying cognitive attributions. Journal of Educational 
Psychology , 1978, 70, 154-166. § 

f. 

Arlin, M. , & Whitley, T. W. Perceptions of self-managed learning - . 

opportunities apd academic locus of control: A caudal interpretation. 
Journal of Educational Psychology . 1978, 70, 98«-993. ' ^ 

Bandura, A. Social learning theory . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1977. 

Bergan, J. R., & Henderson, R. W. Child development . Columbus", Ohio: 
C. E. Merr>n, 1979. • . " 

Bergan, J. R., & Parra, E. Variations in IQ testing and the letter- 
learning and achievement of Anglo and bilingual Mexican-American 
children. Unpublished manuscript, University of Arizona, 1978. 
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Blackwell, J. E. The black community; Diversity and unity . New York: 

Dffdd, Mead & Co*., 1975. ' ■ » 

Bloom, B.S. Human characteristics and school learning . New York: 

* McGraw-Hill, 1976. . ' 

Brophy, J'. E., & Good, T. Teacher-'Student relationships: Causes and .\ 

consequences . New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1974. 
ByaHck, R., & Bersoff, D. N. Reinforcement practices of black and white ' 

teacher^ in integrated classrooms. Journal of E(tucational 

Psychology . 1974, 66, 473-480. ' ' 
Byecs, P., & feyers. H» Non-\^erbal communication in the education of 

children. In C. Cazden., V. John, and D. Hymes (Eds.). Functions 

of language in the classroom . ...New York: Teachers College Press. C 

1972. 

Cooper. -W. M. .Pygmalion 'grows up: A model for'^teacher expectations 
'.communication and performance influence. Review of Educational 

Research . 1979. 49. 389-410. ' . v 
Covington. M. V.. & Omelich, C. L, Effort: The double-edged sword in 

school achievement. Journal of Educational Psychology . 1979. 71_, 
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Diener, C. E.. & Dweck. C. S. An analysis of learned h.elplessness: 
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Doebler, L. K.. 8^ Eicke, F. J. Effects of teacher awareness of the 
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cognitive style on selected classroom variables. Journal of - 

Educational Psychology , .1979. 71. 226r232. 
Dollinger, S. J., & Laub. S. I. The interaction of locus of control 

expectancies and providing purpose on children's motivation. 

Journal of Research, .in Persoi^lity . 1977, ]J_, 118-127. 
Dusek, J. B., & O'Connell . .E. J. Teacher expectancy effects on the 

achievement test performance of elementary school children. Journal 
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APPENDIX A 
Key to Self Assessment Items 
The code following the answers indicates the major concept/sub-concept 
and page numbers where the material is located. 

1. Choice b is correct. Culture is a broad concept encompassing all of the 
learned, shared, and transmitted behaviors characteristic of a group of 
people. Culture can refer to the characteristic habits of a large group 
of people, such as those who are members of the society of the United 
States of America, or to more restricted groups, such a's Mexican- 
Americans or Sioux Indians. (Cultural diversity and stereotyping/culture/ ' 
pp. 13-14) 

2. Choice a is correct. As the concept is used by American anthropologists 
and sociologists, the term society refers to the collection of individuals 
who live together in an organized population. The focus is on the people 
rather than on their behaviors. Society is distinguished from culture in 
that culture focuses on customary behaviors and products of behavior shared 
among people in a given society. (Cultural diversity and stereotyping/ 
society/ p. 14) 

3. Choice c is correct. A social status is a position within a social system. 
Available statuses may be named (e.g., child, school psychologist), and 
each individual occupies several statuses simultaneously. The behaviors 
that are expected of an individual occupying a given status constitute the 
role for that status. Ascribed statuses are based an characteristics that 
are not subject to purposeful modification. (Social status/social role/ 
pp. 14-15) 

4. Choice d is correct. From the social system perspective, children acquire 
various statuses on the ba^is of their behavior in one or more of the 
social systems in which they participate. These statuses inqlude designa- 
tions such as retarded student, gifted student, and emotionally disturbed 
student. Mental retardation and emotional disturbance are the designations 
for the roled (expected behaviors) associated with the social statuses of 
mentally retarded" and emotionally disturbed. (Social status/social role/ 
pp. 14-15) . ■ . 

5. Choice b is correct. Locus of control refers to characteristic expectations 
ffir individual has concerning whether s/he has control over his/her cir- 
cumstances, or whether such matters are beyond his/her personal control. 
The first of these conditions is referred to as internal control, 

the second as external control. The term experimental control has nothing 
to do with individual locus of control perception. (Cultural diversity" 
and stereotyping/locus of control/p. 40) 

6. Most social science literature has portrayed the black family as a 
single parent family dominated by a mother. This family form has been 
Identified as the source of various social problems. The claim has been 
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made that this form is derived from conditions of slavery which broke 
up family un.its.' Revisionist scholars have presented neglected data 
indicating that even In slave times, a sizeable proportion of blacks 
• managed to maintain two parent families, and the. stereotyped single 
' parent matriarchical family does not represent the majority of black 
families in either the past or the present. (Cultural diversity and 
stereotyping/family characteristics/pp. 18-20), 

7. Traditionally, the social science literature has presented the Mexican- 
American, family .as a father dominated .authoritarian structure. The 
father's word was law and his wife and thildren were expected to behave 
with unquestioning obedience. The wife's place was in the home, and 
the father represented the family in matters outside the household. 
This family^ type is usually presented as though it were present with 
only minor modification in Mexican-American snd Chicano households. 
The Mexican family' and the transplanted version of it is described as 

an extended family unit, -with households including grandparents, married 
offspring, and their spouses and children, and sometimes other relatives. 

This 'family form is usually contrasted with the nuclear family 
that is considered typical among middle-class Anglo-Americans. A 
nuclear family consists of only a husband and wife and their own bio- 
logical offspring. 

Mexican-American scholars have recently challenged this charac- 
terization with data suggesting that even in Mexico tl;ie extended family 
is not as common as has been suggested, and that among Mexican-American 
families, egalitarian values are dominant over authoritarian, patriar- 
chial values. (Cultural diversity and stereotyping/family characteristics/ 
pp. 20-22) 

8. In psychology there has been a widespread belief that achievement moti- 
vation is essential to academic and economic advancement. Affiliation 
motivation, on the other hand, has been considered as detrimental to 
the kind of individualistic achievement necessary for academic success. 
Those who are more motivated by affiliation needs than by individualistic 
achievement strivings are likely to put concern for interpersonal relation- 
ships and obligations over economic personal gain or a competitive advan- 
tage in scholarship. Some recent research with Hawaiian groups suggests 
that affiliation motivation need not interfere with academic achievement. 
Positive correlations between affiliation motivation and achievement 

have been reported. Affiliation motivation and achievement motivation 
might be alternative systems, each of which might have advantages within 
the value context of given cultures. (Cultural diversity and stereotyping/ 
maturat1on/pp. 27-28) 

9. Much of the' 1 iterature on Latin American culture has stressed the 

■ fatalistic outlook of people from these groups. Wnen an individual 
fails it is seen as the Work of fate rather than a circumstance to 
be overcome. Some research suggests that the fatalistic orientation 
described for Puerto Ricans and Mexicans may not be applicable to 
Hispanic families in tlie United States. (Cultural diversity and 
, stereotyping/family ch^racteristics/pp. 28-29) 
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10. The popular stereotype of the Mexican-Americaif famil J as/a \tructii>/e 
in which children cannot question authorityygoes on to suggest th^t 
these rigid socialization patterns produce .5|jicreative gm'ldrftn wUn 

^ field dependent cognitive styles. Mexican-Zwierican fhjild reaVli^^ 
practices are also purported to inhibit initiative a.fia indivioijal jlstic 
achievement patterns. Revisionist scholars l^ve condemned these /| 
overdrawn generalizations. Research with Mexicah-Ainel^ican families 
has -demonstrated a substantial degree of heterogeneiim^. (Cultural 
diversity and stereotyping/social ization/pp. 20-2/)^/ 

11. Research on cultural differences in cognitive style iias shown with 
some consistency that Mexican-American children tend to be field 
dependent while Anglo ctiildren tend to be more fi/eldi^ independent. 
Within each group, however, the range of individual /differences is 
substantial, and some research has failed to show such differences./ 

Some investigators advocate that children snoutd be taught by// 
teachers whose cognitive style matches their pw^. The research on 
this approach is inconsistent in its results. jOthers advocate that 
teachers be made sensitive to both cognitive kliyles and that' instruction 
be organized to help children to function "bicbgnitively." This 
approach awaits thorough evaluation and repliaation. (Cultural 
diversity and stereotyping/cognitive style/ppi 23.-27) 

0 

Because of incongruities between the cultures' of the home and school, 
a minority child may lack precursor skills that many teachers take 
for granted and never teach directly. Thus, this child's chances 
for initial failure may be greater than those of a tniddle^class child. 
The greater the discrepancy between the cultures of the school and 
the Home, the greater is the possibility of initial failure. 

Besides the possibilities for early failure on standard school 
tasks, teachers often hold expectations or poor classroom behavior 
and less potential for academic progress for children from minority 
and lower socioeconomic groups. The combination of the child's 
difficulty with initial school tasks and the teacher's expectations 
may influence the teacher to spend a disproportionate number of contacts 
with this child managing his/her behavior rather than communicating 
curriculum relevant content and skills. As a result, the child may 
fall further and further behind, and a pattern of failure may set in. 
If the child has been expending effort on the school tasks, s/he may 
come to believe that failure is the result of a lack of ability to 
do academic work. A maladaptive pattern whereby tasks are not initiated 
and effort is withheld may develop as the child comes to feel helpless 
to overcome, these difficulties. 

The perception of helplessness may be limited to academic tasks. 
A black child with a good jive walk and facility with hip talk may 
be a leader in the peer group even if not the shining star of things 
teachers hold dear. (Teacher expectations aj^d student performance/ 
learned helplessness/pp. 30-57) 

13. Teachers oft'en-hold expectancies that minority children will fail 

to make good academic progress, and that their behavior is more likely 
to be disruptive than that of non-minority students. These expectancies 
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ma^ be influenced by a variety of circumstances, including special 
labels applied to children, and' actual observation of behavior and 
•achievement. Whatever the determinant of the expectation, the teacher 
is likely tp spend less time supportive interactions with these 
students, and more time in efforts to dominate and control social 
behavior. Communications are likely to involve less Information 
about skills and information the child needs to progress academically, 
' and more, behavior management concerns. Minority children who fall 
into this pattern of Interactions with their teachers are deprived 
of full access to the curriculum, (Teacher expectations and student 
performance/differential student/teacher interaction patterns/pp. 30-57) 

14. There is considerable variability in children's behavior when they ' 
enter school. If teachers and psychologists do not t«ke s.pecial pains 
to assure that children have the necessary precursor skills to accomplish 
the" tasks presented to them, they have a slim chance >of accomplishing 
the instructional objectives. ,.^ach objective may be pre-requislte to 
w others, so the child in this condition slips progressively further 
behind those children whn possess th^ prerequisite skills. 

Children whose behavior violates the cultural expectation of 
teachers are also likely to be at an initial- 'disadvantage in the 
classroom, and the effects of the disadvantage may be, cumulative. 
' Culture violating behavior becorf^s the fociis for conflict with the 

teacher; Instructl^niil time is ronsumed in confrontation and behavior ' 
management rather than content and skill related interactions. 
(Teacher expectations and student performance/group norms/pp. 30-39) 
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APPENDIX B 



Responses to Exercises 



Exercise 1 



Objectives: No. 3, No. 4, No. 6 
Model Response 



9 



Responses to this exercise will differ depending on the groups chosen for 
comparison and your own knowledge of the groups in question. Past experience 
with this exercise suggests that the characteristics listed often reflect 
stero^ped views of ethnic and racial groups. Responses such as "lack of 
future time orientation," "uninterested in school learning," and "unable io 
delay gratification" are common with reference to several minority groups. 
Rarely can the characteristics listed by justified as broadly applicable 
generalizations about the '"cul ture" of the groups named. As you will see 
in this section, conceptions that social scientists have offered to hetp 
educators become more knowledgeable concerning the childi^en they teach have 
sometimes contributed to cultural stereotyping. 



Model Response ' 

Mental retardation is defined in relationship to specific social situations. 
The behavior of an individual may be seen as deviant or sub-normal in the 
school situation while behavior of the same individual in another social 
setting may not be considered as deviant at all. In the first of these 
situations developmental deviance may be considered as an acquired status. 
The person who occupies this status and is labeled as retarded plays that 
role," and other people relate to those who occupy the status of mentally 
retarded in accordance with the behavioral expectations for the role associated 
with that status. Educators should remember, and help their colleagues to 
understand, that from a social system perspective, mental ' retardation is a 
designation for a position within a social system rather than a quality of 
the individual. The same may be true for other statuses, such as emotionally 
disturbed. 



Objectives: No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4 

Model Response * 

The specific response to this exercise will depend on what groups are chosen 

for attention. In general, however, social scientists have used pathology . 



Exercise 2 



Objectives: No. Ic, No. Id, No. Te., No. 2 



Exercise 3 
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Exero-ise 3 (continued) 



models to describe' the influence of a number of minority group families on 
their children. The matriarchial form common among black families-and the 
.authoritarian, patriarchial form ascribed to Hispanics have been seen as 
providing socialization experiences that are detrimental to the development 
of the kind of motivation, assumed to be necessary to-academic success. 'His- 
panic groups have also been described as fatalistic—a quality conside're' 
to inhibit the use of effort tp overcome obstacles. /It now'appears that many 
of these conclusions were overgeneral izations from limited samples, and do 
not represent .conditions present in the majority of minority, group families.- 
•Furthermore, long range achievement and adjustment do not depend solely on 
the characteristics the child b»*ings to school. Just as important is the 
response these Characteristics elicit frpm educators. Over the- long haul, 
the reciprocal relationship is likely t/5 be the determining factor. This 
suggests that educatoif»s should be aware of these interactions and make sure 
that children are not treated' in a yfay that deprives them of skill and, con- 
tent relevant interactions. • ' 



Exercise- 4 

Objectives: No. Ik, No. 11, No. Im, No. In, No. 3, No. 6 
•Model R*espon?e ' • 

There appear to be group differences in preferehces for modalities (e.g., ■ 
aural-oral vs. literacy) and cognitive styles (e.g., field dependence/ 
independence. However, these differences only represent differences between 
the averages of groups. There is a substantial range of individual variation 
withiij a given group on dimensions such as these. Thus, c^re should be exer- 
cised to avoid stereotyped assumptions that a given child will have a given 
style or preference on the basis of her/his group membership. 

While there are. average differences between groups on both cognitive style 
and socialization dimensions, that does not necessarily mean that the social- 
ization practices produced the preferences with which they are statistically 
associated. The causal relationship has not been firmly demonstrated for 
any 'given socialization pattern and a given style. Furthermore, ethnic group 
membership and socioeconomic status are often confounded in studies that . 
compare groups on dimensions such as these. Thus, one cannot assume that 
authoritarian child rearing, for example, leads to field dependence. Where 
there is reason to believe that children are unable to profit from a given- 
type of curriculum or method of instructi"bn, that suspicion may be a justi- 
fiable basis to experiment with instructional adaptations aimed at providing 
materials and methods thafare congruent with the child's approach to the 
processing of information. 

While instructional adaptation is desirable, the utility of formal diagnosis 
to that process has not been clearly demonstrated. Cognitive style, for 
example, may be measured in different ways, and those different approaches 
do not consistently yield the same assessment. Moreover, the measures that 
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Exercise 4 (continued) 

have been used fn most descriptive and laboratory research do not yield clear 
predictions of children's responses to different Instructional approaches. 

Informal behavioral assessment of children's responses to given kinds of 
. instruction is probably a better basis for adapting to the instructional 
needs of given children than "personality" measures. It is best to be sen- 
sitive to needs suggested by children's approaches to specific materials and 
instructional styles.' Flexibility in style should be the aim. For example, 
if there really are group differences in modality preferences, children from 
a literacy tradition may be as much in need of aural-oral practice as children 
with aural-oral capabilities are in need of skills associated with literacy. 



. Exercise 5 

Objectives : No.. 2 
Model Response 

Vou might suggest that the teacher capitalize on the children's supportive- 
ness toward one another and on their concern for the group by organizing 
lea«^ning activities around a cooperative goal structure. As a school 
psychologist you migh* also help to design the means by which the teacher 
may assess the effects of this instructional adjustment on attitudes toward 
learning. Systematic observational recordings of time on task and task 
completion would be appropriate. Information on affective responses to the 
change would also be important. 



Exercise 6 

Objectives: No. Ip, No. Iq, No. 2, No. 3, No. 1; No. 8 
Model Response 

First, it is not at all clear that Hispanic populations in the United 
States are any more fatalistic than other groups. Fatalism reported for 
these groups may actually only reflect greater feelings of futility on the 
part of people of limited education or economic means, and people of His- 
panic heritage are over represented in the lower economic segments of 
American society. Some evidence indicates that when level of education was 
controlled, Mexican-Americans and Anglos did not differ on the dimension of 
fatalism. 

Some childre.i whose social behavior or preparation for formal school work 
differs from the norms of the classroom may seem fatalistic about their 
school work because a pattern of failure experiences sets in early. They 
may learn to feel helpless, or to believe that they lack the ability to 
succeed at academic work. Accordingly, they may try less because previous 
experience has taught them that they cannot overcome their academic diffi- 
culties with effort. 
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Exercise 7 

Objective: No. 5 

V 

Model Response: 

Research has shown that teachers hold different expectations for children 
who vary along a number of<personal characteristics and behavioral dimen- 
sions. The following variables have, been found to be asso'ciatf 'tSn dif- 
fef^tial teacher expectations and behaviors: 

student sex % ' . . * 

student social class *" " . . . 

student etKnicity • 

student English language proficiency 

student physical attractiveness 

student achievement , , , • 

student academic motivation 

« 

It ha:» not been clearly demonstrated that these characteristics themsel.ves . 
are the main determinants of teacher expectancies and responses to students. 
It seems reasonably clear that most teachers do not respond to children 
solely on. the basis of their racial, ethnic, or socioeconomic class, identity. 
This section develops the argument that teachers are likely to respond to 
sociocul tural characteristics that vary within subcultural groups. • 



E xercise 8 

Objective: "No. 5 
Model Response 

Teacher'^ communications to students for whom they hold high expectations • 
tend to be more supportive, more reinforcing, and more related to the 
skills and content of instruction than are their messages to students for 
whom their expectations are low. Conversely, teacher behavior toward low- 
expectancy students tends to be less supportive and more aimed at behavioral 
control and management, as compared with their interactions with children 
for whom they hold high expectations. 



E xercise 9 

Objectives: No. 2, No. 5, No. 7, No. 8 
Model Response 

Students from a variety of culturally diverse backgrounds may lack the pre- 
cursor skills and concepts necessary to succeed at the tasks presented in 
school. Ta the degree that the concepts learned in the family context differ 
from those'^assumed by the curriculum children may be at risk to fall into a 
pattern of failure. Children who experience failure even when they try may 
come to feel helpless to overcome their difficulties with school Iparninn. 
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Exfirc isp q (continued) 



Consequently, effort may be reduced. Children v/ho experience such feelings 
of helplessness often fail even at tasks that are within their capability. 
Teachers and support personnel involved in the assessment of .children who 
have experienced repeated failure should take steps to make sure they are 
testing ca^pability, in, so far as possible, rather than just performance. 
Careful at'tention to motivation and reinforcement of effort attributions may 
help. Even so, interpretations of test results should be tempered by the 
realization that children who have experienced repeated failure experiences 
in school may be more capable than test results suggest. 



' Exercise 10 

Objective:, No. 9 • ; 

Model Response ' • 

The: teacher could use any of the following approaches that have proved to 
help in alleviating feelings of learned hel ples'^ness : 

1, Make sure the student is provided with a purpose for learning. "You 
w.ill need it when you grow up" is a cop out. 

2, Include the students in the decision-making process relating to the 
determination of goals and activities. ^ 

3, Teach self-management skills to support the students involvement in 
goal and activity selection. 

4. Establish non-competitive goal structures, in» which norm-referenced 
comparisons are avoided. 

5. Cue and reinforce effort attributions. 

6. Provide reattribution training. 
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This article is a review and assessment of the past decade's literature on Asian* 
American, blacky Chicano, and Native American families. The authors report 
that, prior to 1970, minority families were subject to negative stereotypes which 
were^ not empirically supported. In the case of blacks and Chicanes, the family 
literature of the 1970s represented an improvement because it depicted the 
positive aspects of their family life. Theory and research on Arian and Native 
American families remainedJoo limited to make arty generalizations about their 
family lifestyles. The insider-butsider perspective continued to be a source of con- 
troversy in the study of minority families. 



. ,111 institution the family continues to be a 
of intense and controversial public 
1^- This interest is generated, in part, 
1,1 ilir lack '^^concensus on what its form and 
iJm itiin should be. In the case of minority 
iiiiu|>''* the controversy is heightened by their 
Sr|>liii<)n in the literature and an ongoing de* 
over how their family lifestyles relate to 
thr ii^^ti®^ society. Before examining how this 
Miiii- was expressed in the family literature of 
iIm* seventies, it is necessary to place some 
MtiiiHt'ters around our definition of minor* 
^^s. Too global a definite n of "minority'' 
yniHiJiies against the purpose ^nd scope of 
^\sss 'ilrcade review. Hence, those groups of 
n^ifM ^t are any collectivity whose member* 
«hip derived from a shared racial identity. 

•\\r %iish to acknowledge ouf^atitude to Ken Naica* 
^«t« tUlph Gomes. Dorothy Miller. Marvin Proson 
^1 Williams for their assistance in writing this 

•^lirpaftment of Sociology. University of California. 

I itfticisco, California 94143. 
••"^ivi^rtments of Sociology and Chicano Studies. 
\ •iirt^iiy of CaUfomla, Rivenide. California 92&21. 



with high visibility in the society and a 
devalued social status: £e., Asians, bkacks, 
Chicanos and Native Americans. 

Giv^n the American commitment to the 
concept of a melting pot (i.e. , the blending of 
diverse racial and ethnic groups into fl 
standard prototype), there should be no need 
to study, minority families separately. How* 
ever, that ideal has never been translated into 
reality. Instead, we have what Gordon (1964) 
has described as "Anglo conformity*': an 
assumption of the superiority of Anglo-Saxon 
culture and the devaluation of all other 
forms. This conflict between the melting pot 
theo-^ *d the dictates of Anglo conformity is 
exr ;where better than in the family 

IH ' ./rarities. Thus, this decade 

* . J tuan an assessment of basic 

t. • . y research, it is also part of an on* 

' ,^ie about ideology «nd < its'* role in 
the jnceptualization of minority-family 
lifestyles. ^ 

The role of ideology is not unique to the 
field of the family or racial minorities. Under 
the rubric of the sociology of knowledge, it 
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has been asserted that the social location of 
the individuale within a given society will in- 
fluence the knowledge he possesses (Mann« 
heinip 1936). Since the study of minority 
families has been domi|iated by white« 
middle-class males p. , a debate centering 
around the "insider-outsider thesis'* has 
arisen (Merton, 1972; Staples, 1976a). One 
side contends that Indigenous minorities 
possess a special capacity for understandings 
the behavior of their group, while the other 
side contends that tM use of objective 
scientific methods nullifies the racial mem- 
bership of the investigator as a significant 
factor. THose holding the latter view often 
choose to conceptualize the whole issue as a 
conflict between ideology and science (Den- 
nis, 1976). 

The argument is compounded by the divi- 
sion of minority famUy researcheis into 
empiricists and nonempiricists. Many minor-- 
ity researchers have used the essay and quali- 
'tative analysis, as their main tool in under- 
standing minority families. In part, this is 
due to a desire for a broader understanding of 
the behavioral processes that animate the 
family life of American minorities. Since 
white males dominate the quantitative studies 
of minority families, they have^ often dh 
credited their minority counterparts with the' 
charge of being polemicists and substituting 
speculation and ideology for objective data. 
The white male's claim to a monopoly on ob- 
jectivity is countered by Myrdars (1944; 1041) 
contention that "biases in social science 
cannot Jbe erased simply by 'keeping to the 
facts' and by refined methods of statistical 
treatment of the data.** Facts, he notes, and 
the ''handling of data sometimes show 
themselves even more pervious to tendencies 
towards bias than\does pure thought." 

Questions of objectivity versus ideology 
would be beyond cavil were it not for the fact 
that for a very long time, minority families 
were treated pejoratively in the family litera- 
ture. At the end of the sixties, the consensus 
was that minority families were negatively 
different from the middle-class Anglo family ^ 
system. The source and nature of their * 
deviance was never agreed upon beyond the 
fact that tfiey generally constituted dys- 
functional units and represented barriers to 
their group's mobility (Staples, 1971). Part of 
the problem ^n "iinderstaifdtn^g nminofify^ 
families was the failure of researchers to dis- 



tinguish between factors of class and cultui« 
in their family lifestyles. This also teprt- 
sented a methodological flaw* In an ana' \a 
of empirical research in the Journal cf 
Marriage and the Family during the period of 
1959 to 1968, it was found that only 7 perctrtt 
of the JoumaVs articles reported oa 

* lower-class populations. In contrast, almcni 
all the research on minority families, in the 

^ sam^ period, had lower-class groups as the 
subject population (Lieberman^, 1973:18). 

While lower-class minority families mcrt 
often compared to middle-class white familici 
and found wantingp a central question per* 
sisted. Thut question might be 4)est framed 
as: What is the relationship of the fomily to 
the larger society? Does the family simply 
respond passively to the forces it encounien 
or is it a unit that acte as a concluit for the 
mobiiity of its individual members? In othtt 
words, does the family structure determine 
social achievement or does social achievement 
influence the form of the family? Belief in ihe 
determinancy of family structure on social 
achievement was the prevalent position in the > 
study of minority families for many years. It 
was this underlying attitude which gave the 
study of minori^ families more thJ« 

^ theoretical implications. Since research Hhm 
ings can be and are translated into publw 
policy that, in turn, impacts on the life 
chances of minority individuals, the study of 
minority families becomes extremely con^ 
quential. Thus, it is imperative that all 
be given a fair hearing in the fan^"? 
literature. 

THE BLACK FAMILY 

At the end of the sixties, controversy 
still raging over the Moynihan (1965) rep^^JJ^ 
Moynihan*s assertion that "at the root of \^ 
deterioration of Black society was tnc 
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family were published in the last decade^ 
That 10-year pisriod produced five times nwf^ 
black family literature than had t><f^ 
produced : all the years prior to 1970. In^^ 
early stages of the decade/ such rescarcii 
primarilyjn response to the work of 
(1939), Moynihan (1%5). and R^^'l'* 
(1%6), who had uniformly depicted 
-Tower-class black famfly as pathology 
Siibsequently, however, the researchers 
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panded into studies of the black family as an 
autonomous unit. 

Along with the expansion of black family 
research cariie the development of new theo- 
retical constructs. Allen (1978) has identi- 
fied three ideological perspectives in research 
done on the black family: the cultural deviant 
approach; the cultural equivalent approach; 
and the cultural variant approach. The 
cultutal deviant approach viewed black 
families as pathological. The cultural equiva- 
lent perspective conferred a legitimacy upon 
black families as long as their famUy lifestyles 
conformed to middle-class family norms. The 
cultural variant oriemation depicted black 
families as dififerent, but functional, family 
forms. In an analysis of the treatment of 
Wack families, in the research literature 

«o?m 1.*^^ "ay"« and Johnson 

1980) discovered that, in the seventies, the 
literature shifted dramatically from the 
cultural deviant to the cultural equivalent 
perspective. The cultural variant perspective^ 
which views the black family as a culturally 
unique, legitimate unit, continues to be under- 
represented in mainstream journals. In fact. ' 
only in the predominantly black journals and in 
the special issue of the Journal of Marriage 
Old the Family on black families' does a 
cultural variant perspective prevail. These 
journals account for 74 percent of the articles 
published on the black family using such a 
perspective. 

Theory 

Since research on black families has as its 
dominant orientation the cultural equivalent 
approach, it would appear that the^ssimila- 
It?,H '"°^f' 8"'^" ^^^^ o^'the empirical 
m,. If*' "°wever, it remains the case that 
much research on the family is atheoretical. 
" tne last decade, two* new theoretical con- 
famr' applied to the study of black 
• cX^^: and most common one is 

caued the "Africanity" model. The under- 

trait. 'hat African 

black *T '■stained and are manifested in 
vjiuaii!^^ °^ kinship patterns, marriage, 
1974 M^'...®"** childrearing. etc. (Staples. 
' hul;i^°^'«'»' »978). While it is an axiom of 

CTiliurai?"'^^"'^^ ^''^t "° «^°"P •oses all of its 
traiu • ""»tage. the precise locus of African 

'emofnl".^'®^'' ^^'""y "festyles remains an 
Africa .^"estion. It is possible that the 
. '•anisms that exist are so fused with 



is impractical to seek 
specific behavioral patterns, values, and 
structural features that are uniquely African 
in origin. At this juncture the model remains 
on an abstract level, untested by anv 
systematic research. , - 

Another conceptual model applied to the 
study of black families is the "internal 
colonialism approach. It has the advantage 
of bridging the cultural equivalent and 
cultural variant perspectives. By using the 
colonial analogy, it assumes t|iat racial 
domination by outsiders can create weak- 
nesses m a groups' family structure while 
acknowledging the existence of functional 

f«4?*"i* ^"'""y system (Lieberman, 

1973; Staples, 1978a). Research using this 
model has been slow in emerging, partly due 
to the problem of operationali?ing the con- 
cept of internal colonialism with the kind of 
data readily available to social scientists. At 
this point in time, most of the works using 
this model have been theoretical (»says or re- 
search which have used the colonial analogy in 
a serendipitous manner (Staples, 19761?). 

Historical Research 

Surprisingly, the most groundbreaking re- 
search on black families was conducted by 
historians. For years, the works of Frazter 
(1939) and Elkins (1968) had been accepted 
as the definitive history of black families and 
posited as a causal explanation of their con- 
temporary condition. Based on traditional 
historical methods, using plantation records " 
and slaveowner testimonyj both men reached 
-the conclusion that the family was destroyed 
under slavery and the cujture of the slaves 
was decimated. The first historian to chal- 
lenge that thesis was Blassingame (1972), 
whose use of slave narratives indicated that in 
the slave quarters black families did exist as 
functioning institutions and role models for 
others. Moreover, strong family ties persisted 
in face of the frequent breakups deriving 
from the slave trade. To further counteract' 
the Frazier/Elkins thesis. Fogel and Engcr- 
man (1974) used elaborate quantitative 
methods to document that slaveowners did 
not separate a majority of the slavt families. 
Their contention, also controversial, was that 
the capitalistic effieiency of the slave system 
meant it was more practical to keep slave 
families Intact. 
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. Continuing in the vein of revisionist 
historical research, Genovese (1974) used a 
mix of slaveholder's papers and slave 
testimony. Still, he concluded that black 
culture, through compromise and negotiation 
between slaves and slaveowners, did flourish 
during the era of slavery. Within the contert 
of slavery, there was a variety of socially 
approved and sanctioned relationships be- 
tween slave men and women. The alleged 
female matriarchy that was extant during 
that era is described by Genovese as a closer 
approximation to a healthy sexual equality 
than was possible for whites. It was the land- 
mark study by Gutman (1976), however, that 

most common and 
enduring myths about black families. Using 
?S2n"' ^,*!* ?f number of ciiies between 
1880 and 1925, he found that the majority of 
blacks, of all social classes, lived in nuclear 
families. Through the use of plantation birth 
records and marriage application, he con- 
eluded that the biparental householdl was the 
dominant form during slavery. More impor- 
/tant than Gutman's compelling e-.idence that 
slavery did not destroy the black family was 
his contention that their family form in the 
past era hatl evolved from family and kinship 
patterns ^hat had been given birth under 
slavery, a cultural form that was a fusion of 
African and American traits. 

Social historians and historical demo- 
graphers also made contributions to our 
understanding of black family history. 
Furstenberg and his cofleague? (1975) in- 
4 I'f'^'Sated the origin of the female-headed 
black family and its relationship to the urban 
experience. Basing their analysis on samples 
from the decennial federal population manu-" 
script schedules for the period from 1850 to 
1880. they found that blacks were only 
snghtly less likely to reside in nuclear house- 
holds than were native whites and immigrants 
to Philadelphia. While theise historickl works 
have, in combination, challenged the Moyni- 
han view that slavery created the conditions 
tor black family disorganization, the preva- 
lence of ftiarital breakups at the hands of 
slaveowners means that many marriages were 
act that stable. Even the use of slave accounts 
does not eliminate bias in slave history. Many 
of the slave narratives were edited by 
Northern abolitionists and they constitute 
the reports of highly literate- slaves. 



Macrosndological Studies 

Ihe studies which focused on generalized 
aspects of the black family shared cenain 
commonalities. Most of them were respond- 
ing to the Moynihan thesis abtiut the in- 
stability of black families. Additionally, ihcy 
attempted to delineate the structure and 
tunctidh of black families. The goals may ha»e 
been similar, but the perspectives, again, fell 
intoone of AUen's (1978) hrpologies. Studie* 
S.SS'" n97S)„Scanzoni (1971), and Willie 
(1976) would belong in the cultural equiva- 
lent category. Both Keiss and Scanzoni used 
quantitative analysis to illustrate that black 
famUies are stab^, egalitarian, and func- 
tional units. The/f cached this conclusion b> 
delineating how well black families meet the 
white, middle-class family ideal. Willie used 
qualitative analysis and examined a variety of 
black families. The poor black families were 
*^ t'^a" healthy units. Hill'i 
(1972) study of the strengths of black familie* 
would fall somev/here in a middle ground. 
Through the use of census data be demon- 
strated that black families, like* while 
famUies, adhere to such sacosanct American ^ 
values as strong work,, achievement. anJ 
religious orientations. Conversely, he stn^sv.'il 
the inore unique traits of strong kinship 
bonds and role flexibility, although he did not ' 
link them to an autonomous cultural systorn. 

An ongoing debate in black family studies 
revolves around the appropriate unit of ^ 
analysis. A number of scholars have con- 
tended that the functions of the black fanul> 
are carried out by the extended, rather than 
the nuclear, family unit. A number of studic* 
have used the extended family as the focus of 
research (Aschenbrenner, 1975; Martin -in J 
Martin. 1978; McAdoo. 1978a: Shimkin 
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Martin. 1978; McAdoo, 1978a; Sh.....v 

a/-, 1978; Stack, 1974). Basically, they ha^c 
delineated the use of kinship ties, boih 
genealogical and fictlve, as a resource f>'»' 
cariying out the functions of role modclini: 
socialization, mutual aid,^«nd other supp^^n 
functions. The research by McAdoo 
is cspecia?!y significant because it illustratetJ 
that extended family ties transcend c!a** 
boundaries. Her study of middle-class bla»^^» 
families demonsirated that the kinship f'^''^" 
pattern remains strong after individuals 
achieved mobility within the larger sociei> 

Nevertheless, the viability of kinsh'P 
networks must be questioned. First, there a"" 

i' 
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|iHltcations that they are statistically a de- 
liioing form. The number of blacks in each 
llousehold decreased in the last decade 
Jitnchi and Farley, 1979). Young females 
tw bear children out*of-wedlock are more 
kely to move into their own household rather 
Ittn become part of an extended family net- 
ork (Bianchi and Farley, 1979). Moreover, 
5 Stack (1974) has noted, kinship ties can 
iBilitate against stable marital uniot^. The 
noman in a stable conjugal relationship uses 
resources for her nuclear family, riot her 
smen. Thus, the kinsmen have 
iterest in discouraging the development of 
able nuclear families. We might also raise ' 
question of how compatible kinship ties 
with an industrialized society for some' 
Jividuals. While it. may facilitate mobility 
J some cases, it may impede it in others. The 
Innonian (Parsons and Bales, 19S5) notion 
pat the extended family was supplanted by 
[Ibe nuclear family in order to create a mobile 
^•orkforde may have some validity. Individ- 
s^Ws tied to an extended kinship system are . 
.«o chained to the same geographical locale, 
•hich impairs the capacity to respond.to dif- 
fcwnt and better job opportunities. 

Sex Roles 

Thf burgeoning of the ^women's liberation 
'■^v^nient gave rise to a number of books on 
*'*'ik women. In the main, they were non- 
J»pirical works which focused on the role of. 
J**^* women in their community and the 
Jfger society (Cade, 1970; Staples, 1973: 

1978; Rose. 1980). Among the better^ 
jooks was the study by Ladner (1971) of 
^k teenage females growing up In a 
^■'npome urban community. Through the 
of systematic open-ended 'nterviews, 
JJJJicipatory observation, and her own 
^nences, she explored how these young 
^nien copwl with the forces of poverty and 
ofir^'u^ a sense of positive identity. Many 
tf,.:"* !}W)ks on black women emphasized 
W ^^^^ "^^'^ strong, due to the need to 
aaVerse forces in the society, they were 

overbearing matriarchs. At the end of the 
•hh h ' * ^^^^^ feminist broke ranks 
bniaH .!.'"°f^'<-'onc'liatory sisters and issued a 

«n th^M ^^^^^ °" ^^^'^^ '"a'e chauvinism 
p^^jr^pckcommnnity (Wallace, 1979). It is 
th(.: her book was the harbinger of 

1-n and future literature on black sex 
contain a feminist ideolggy. 



The Family Life Cycle 

Other than fertility behavior and child- 
socialization processes, the black family life 
cycle remains a largely neglected part of 
black family studies. The few studies of black 
dating and sexual behavior suggest a con- 
vergence of black and white behavioral 
modalties (Dickinson, 1975; Christens^n and 
Johnson, 1978; Staples, 1978b; Porter, 1979). 
Almost all of the studies have used biracial 
comparisons and there has yet to be 
developed a systematic analysis of black 
dating and sexual codes. Mate selection 
norms and processes are equally ignored (n 
the black family literature, despite the large 
proportion of unmarried blacks in our midst 
(Staples, in press). Perhaps it is the fact that 
the majority of adult blacks >re "unmarried 
that accounts for the paucity of research on 
black marriages and divorces (Chavis and 
Lyles, 1975; Hampton, 1979). At any rate, all 
we know is thkt the divorqe rate for blacks 
increased by 130 percent in the last decade 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1979). While 
there were few studies of intrarapial mar- 
riages, there were.an abundance of books and . 
articles on interracial marriages produced in 
the last decade (Henriques, 1975; Stember. 
1976; Porterfield, 1977). Many of them were 
written in an ad hominem fashion and con- 
cluded that black/white marriages were 
problematic but viable. Heer's (1974) more 
careful analysis of census data documents the 
sharp increase in black male/white female 
pairings and the fairly high rate of dissolution 
of such unions. 

Studies of childbcaring and rearing prac- 
tices in the black community reflect the same 
convergbiicje of black and white behavior. The 
fertility rate of married black women declined 
at a slightly higher rate ihan did that of white 
women, with college educated black women 
continuing to have the lowest fertility rate of 
all groups (Farley, 1970; Kisfir, 1970). The 
biggest racial difference in fertility rates con- 
tinued to be in out-of-wedlock births 
occurring to black females. More than half of 
all black births now occur out-of-wedlock 
(Bianchi and Farley, 1979). In part, the in- 
crease in out-of-wedlock births is due to the 
decline in fertility rates among married black 
women. Many of the unwed mothers are teen- 
agi;rs and we have little in the wiy of research 
to inform us as to how their children are 
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being geared. There are indications that the 
• informal adoption practices (Hill, 1977) of 
black families are no longer prevalent 
(Bianchi and Farley, 1979). Childrearing 
practices, in general, tend to be similar for 
black and white parents as does the level of 
the child's self-esteem (Halpern, 1973; Silver- 
stein and Krate, 1975). 

SUMMARY 

The past decade has witnessed a basic, 
transformation in ideology .and research on 
the black family. Prior to the seventies, the 
common wisdom was that black families, in 
"comparison to middle-olass white families, 
were dysfuncttonal units which could not 
carry out the norma'tive functions ascribed to 
, that institution.' During the last decade, the 
research emphasis shifted to the investigation 
of stable black families and their conformity 
to middle-class family norms. However, it 
was in this sa«ie decade that the economic 
gains that blacks accrued were.translated into 
greater family stability for many, again 
raising the question of the relationship 
between black family stability and changes in 
the larger society. Another question concerns 
the interaction between cultural values and 
family organization; this has yet to be 
systematically examined by the proponents of 
the "Africanity" and "colonial" models. 
Finally, it would appear that we may need to 
go back to the drawing board on black family 
research. Based on the latest census data • 
(U.S. Bureau of the Ceijsus, 1979), there has 
been a dramatic inci-ease in teenage preg- 
nancies, out-of-wedlock births, single-parent 
'households, and marital dissolution among 
blacks of all social classes. Since these 
changes parallel changes in white families 
during the same period, it may presage a 
need to undergo a revolution in theory arid 
research on the family as a viable institution 
for all groups in society. 

THE CHICANO FAMILY 

The last decade has witnessed a prolifera- 
tion oT research and writing on the Chicano 
family.' Prior to this time, social scientists 
demonstrated an intense interest in the 
Chicano family and generalizations concern- 

'There were only 17 articles oq Hispanic families be- 
tween 1950 and 1959. 57 in the followir»g decade, and 
155 in the past decade (Padilla et al. . 1978). 



ing it abounded, but such generalizations 
were typically based on cither meager or non- 
existent data (Miranda, 1977: 747; Kagan 
and Valdez, in press). In 1970, Miguel 
Montiel wrote an excellent critique of Mexl- 
can Amerlean family^ studies -entitled "Social 
Science Myth of the Mexican American 
Family." At the risk of oversimplification, it 
seems fair to say that the bulk of researcl 
the end of the previous decade could c^ 
characterized not only as negative and 
pejorative, but as lacking In empirical 
support. Montiel (1970: 62) has noted that 
such studies were based on a pathological 
model which "is inherently incapable of 
defining normal^ behavior and thus auto- 
matically labels 'all Mexican and Mexican 
.American people as sick—ow/y in degree of 
sickness do they vary. " , ♦ 

During the late 1960s and early i970s a 
nuijiber of Chicano scholars sought to refute 
many of the stereotypes and myths perpe- 
trated by pathological studies and' to cresent 
a more sympathetic "inside" view* of l<n 
familia. These sympathetic studies served ss 
, an important corrective, however, in their 
eagerness to counter negative perspectives, 
they tended to {present an idealized and 
romanticized conception of the Chicano 
family. More recently, a body of research has 
emerged that is sympathetic to Chicanos and 
the nuance of Chicano culture, but which is 
increasingly rejecting of idealized and roman- 
tic sterjotypes. While these approaches cor- 
respond roughly with the three chronological 
periods, adherents to each perspecjtive ire 
still to be found today. = , 

Pejorative Depictions of the 
Mexican American Family 

The traditional .jejorative vi^w , of the 
Mexican American family can be traced to. 
pathological studies of Jhe Mexican family: 
works which see machismo as the key variable 
in explaining both the dynamics of Mexican 
family jife and the emergence of Mexican 
national character (Bermudez, 1955; Gilbert. 
1959; Paz, 1961; Ramos. 1962; Diaz-Guer- 
"rero. 1975). Based on psychoanalytic as- 
.sumptions, such studies have assumed the 
Mexican to ^be drive i by feelings of 
inadequacy, inferiority, and a rcject.^^i?/^'^ 
authority. Machismo is thus a compensation 
for'powerlessness. . , 
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The pathological view of machismo and the 
rigid patriarchal family has been uncritically 
applied to Mexicans on this side of the 
I border. The father is depicted as the un- 
I questioned authority— the omnipotent, 
I omniscient '*tord and master'! of the house- 
. hold who is free to come and go as he pleases 
' and to maintain the same lifestyle that he did 
' before marricige. 

I This empirically unsupported model of 
I Chicano family life, until recently, has been 
! ' the most prevalent in the social sciences (c/. 
Humphrey. 1944; Jones, 1948; Heller, 1966; 
and Pefialosa, 1968). According to this View, 
« man has complete freedom to drink, fight, 
lod carry on ex;tramarital relationships at 
wUl. William Madsen (1973: 22) has likened 
the Chicano mak to u rooster: 'The better 

* man is the one^ho can drink more» defend 
himself best, haVe more sex relations, and 
have more sons borne by his wife/' A man is 
seen as overly preoccupied with^sex and with 
proving his masculinity and sexual prowess,, 
ind *'the^most convincing way of proving 
machisn(o and financial ability is to keep a 

/mistress in a second househpld'' (Madsen, 
•1973:51). 

Not surprisingly, th^ woman becomes ^ 
<luiet, saintly, virginal creature who honors 
and obeys her husband at \; any cost. 
According to Madsen (1973: 22), the woman 
is the perfect counterpart to the man: 
"Where he is strong, she is weak. Where he is 
Aggressive, she is submissive. While he is con- 
descending toward her, she is respectful 
tow'dvd him.'' So strong is his control that she 
B expected to accept his marital transgres- 
sions and, if she does not, she is likely to be 
^aten. Moreover, ''some wives assert that 
^hey arc grateful for punishment at the hands 
of their husbands for such concern with 
shoncomings indicates profound love*' (Mad- 
^n, 1973: 22). 

This patriarchal family system also has 
*^en assumed to adversely affect children, 
^ildrearing was presumed to be rigid and 
authoritarian. The Chicano family was thus 
fne obverse of the middle-class Anglo familial 
•Qcal, Where the Anglo family was egalitarian 
democratic, the Chicano family was rigid 
»nd authoritarian. While the Anglo family 
^couraged achievement, independence, and 

* ^ense of self-worth, the Chicano family 
^gendered passivity and dependence and 
*<lversely affected normal personality devel- 



opment. Celia Heller (1966: 34*35) has 
argued that the Chicano family discouraged 
advancement **by stressing values that hinder 
mobility — family ties, honor, masculinity, 
and living in the present/* Alvin Rudoff 
(1971: 236-237) has been even more severe in 
his condemnation of the Chicano family: 

The family constellation is an unstable one as the 
father is seen as withdrawn and the mother as i 
self-sacrificing and saintly figure. The Meiican 
American has little concern for the future, per* 
ceives himself as predestined to be poor and sub- 
ordinate, is still influenced by magic, is gang- 
minded, distrusts women, sees authority as 
arbitrary, tends to be passive and dependent, and 
is alienated from the Anglo culture. 

Another commonly assumed effect of the 
authoritarian and patriarchal structure is 
family violence. Carroll (1980) has contended 
that values and norms which are endemic to 
Chicanos result in a high level of family 
violence. The democratic Jewish American 
family, on the other hand, is believed to 
generate a very low level of violence. Whereas 
the Chjcanb family emphasizes' severe 
discipline and violence as a mechanism for 
conflict resolution, .the Jewish American 
family emphasizes 
6 

the pursuit of knowledge and the use of the mind 
rather than the body. The value of intellectuality 
resulting from these values was proposed to lead'to 
the favoring of articulateness, argumentativeness, 
and bargaining as a way to solve funily disputes 
(Canroll. 1980:80). 

Positive Depictions of the Chicano Family 

An important outcome of minority move- 
ments of the 1960s was* that minority scholars 
began to question social science depictions, 
which were generally negative or pejorative, 
and to offer new *Mnsider*' (Merton, 1972) , 
perspectives that were not only sensitive and 
sympathetic to minority cultures but, possibly 
more valid and consistent with the realities of 
the minority experience. Given this thrust, it 
was perhaps inevitable that Chicanos, like 
blacks, w<:uld begin to seriously reevaluate 
social science perspectives on^the Chicano 
family. Interestingly, while black scholars 
faced the task of refuting the myth of the' 
••matriarchy^' (Staples, 1971), Chicanos had 
to deal with machismo and the issue of mate 
dominance. There emerged, then, a^^*sympa- 
thetic'* or ••revisionist'' view of .the Chicano 
family. 
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sy^^^uiai mey oe replaced with an "annrp •■■-I'--".-" .» uiic ncia oy Dotn supporters 
. ^ative'-framework. hasbeenri ofthe^ta th^ u^^V''^ I^g^lX wiC - 

and most incisive critics of tradition" ''"uP''*"' ^^^^^^ 

Pf«Pectives. Octavid Romano (1973?527ha tion«i ^^ve not supported tradi- 

, »>«en similarly critical of social scientists fo 111 ?«"'"Pt*o/»s. '♦here .ifas been a 
^suggesting that Chicane parents, in efffeS A^rZ'^ ^? especially by 

are their children's own worst enimies" and J2 u ^ u" famUyr'TindinK 
that la famUia Chieano is "un American " lo^xu '^^^u***'^ ^^nily is mSre 

potentially threatening our "democratic w^u !8^"^"'^"t»'«"«'as previously assumed have 
o life- (1973:50). Ai'virez and B^an OQ^e^ ^ritin.To^Jrf °^ "^'^ « 

277) have responded to the tradit ona I"fflr!.^'??lJi^"«^"n8 acculturation and 
negative view by noting that "only a wreon ^"j*" <Mirand6. 1979: 475). 

who has never experienced the bv n^erantferm families 

Mexican American family would ?eTd to sel i? that ^1"/"^. ^^^^""^ hypothesized 
' primarily from a negative Dersnectl^ dominance wobld pi^Ja irThey 

Another writer to take fssue wiKe t«dV Son'r?! ^'^^ P««"" 
tional view has been Nathan Murillo (1971 fh-c! • "'^''*If« ^"^ ^akiSg among 

who has characterized the ChS famHy ai esnon^^fi^'"'''" Theif 
?„ m''"..?"^.""^"^'"8 institution. Acco tu S to othe^f unexpected finding was to 

^o Murillo, family is the most important unit urhLL*! ^?°u' acculturation, 
•n life and the individual is likSrto out thJ "E^'^niption, and the decreasing dependence 
needs of the family above h s' own t T*"?!" .°" i'^'*'" ^"^^"ds iS thrUnited 

than being rigid and authoritariaHie famifv fuo «;f°,"i^/?u" ^"'^ «««"^P^» P"^^^ un- 
« now seen as a stable structure wherJ^he -th. Ac ^^/."^ question 
individual's place is clearly es?abliS an^ iani„oTP?°" ^^n^inance as a pre- 

•secure. Cooperation among famirmembers 7£fJuTv °^^l«ican and Chieano 
IS .also emphasized. The famSy "swSs to <H««'kes and Taylor, 1975: 811). 

provide more emotional securitv anH cine: , "A^''" '^""^ Taylors findinfes are sicnifi* 
belonging to its members" (Murillo 197? ^tT.T ^^^^ ^'^^y ^e" "s about . 

99). Orie's status- within tr r^iilj: ^i^^""^ ^""'/^'"''i", but for sugg 

determ ned by age and sex. While tSher in^n^l,"'' "^7 ^« anomalous or 
IS the ultimate authority, other adults are llso tPr ?h ^^j'^^PoP^'ation studied but charac 

S'WGood"' "b^ngdS'^nd "^.Jt!^'?^^^. i". general, 

wise (Goodman and Beman, 1971: Hi) 

Whereas machismo was previously synoiiv- 
mous with power, control, and violence? it is 

now equated with honor, respect and l^-v.ic u , " — 

dignity. "An important part of fthe fathefsl Zl' "'■^"•Ifal residence, and regidn of 

concept ofniachismo . . is that fofl usina h s 2l^ Mexican-American Studv 

authority within the family in a jus and fair ^ f-'f" {>'oneering effort and one of the 

manner" (Murillo, 1971: 103). To misucj 2-1 "^P^ive and widely acclaimed stuHies 

one's authority is to risk losing respect w thin fl r a^'","° P^^'P'^' that Chicanos 



\7!-t II laiiiiiies in general. 

? ^u^''^.'^.'^''^"'^^'*^ study of conjugal 
roles in the Chieano family has found egaii- 
tarianism to be the predominant pattern 
across socioeconomic groups, educational 
evels, urban-rural residence, and regidn of 



I ----^i ii/j/, lo niisucii 

tne family and in the community. 

Another' Look at the Patriarchy: 
The Myth of Machismo 

.i''^!]'J^':l.T'!!':'' both .positive 



- psiuijic, louna rnat cnicanos 

in Us Angeles and San Antonio did not fall 
into the traditi'onal patriarchal pattern. 
KeSpondent families,'6specially younger ones 
and those with higher incomes, were much 
J«ss patriarchal than previously assumed. 
1 here was egalitarianism with respect to the 



and negative perspectives of the GhicTno I T "^^^ egalitarianism with respect to the 

family, a closer examination suggests a aithn^Tr^?^ tX2.mon'.x sex-tyM tasks, 

converi^ton of the two' perspectives (Mirand/ J'^'^oi'gh traditional male tasks appeared to 

1977: 751). Both agree, for examD^e t^^l f ^.'"'^'''V^ "^^f^ than t?aditional 

male dominance is a persistent feature of th. f'"'^'''\tasks, suggesting that Chicanos are 

Chieano family, iTut one seeH as ic^^^^ ""easingly assuming male roles. They 

r as benevolent found, nonetheless, that sex. age, and income 
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differences were not significant and con- 
duded that "the most striking finding relates 
tot to internal variations in the departure 
from traditional sex specializations, bui 
nther to the conspicuous presence of a 
basically egdlitarian division of household 
teks" (Grebler et ai. 1970: 362-363). 

A more recent study of 100 married couples 
In Fresno, California, also uncovered a 
basically egalitarian pattern of "decision mak- 
iDg(Ybarra, 197-7).. While Ybarra found that 
conjugal role relations ranged from a patri- 

iirchal pattern to a completely egalitarian 
«e, the most prevalent pattern was one in 
wich the huSband and wife shared in 

. decisions (Ybarra, 1977:2): 

i 

. A large number of Chlcano husbands helped their 
jT" wives with household chores and child care. Also, 
J, the Chicanes interviewed were not as obsessed with 
; , ^idea ofmachismoai has been suggested In the 
t meratMre. The ovenvhelming majority of Chicano 
Busbands preferred to participate in social and 
Rcreational activities with their wives and 
children. Overall, the dat i indicated that the 
■•jonty of Chicano wives placed an important 
«M/or equal part in most facets of conjugal role 
relationships. 

Factors such as level of acculturation; in- 
jome. or ediication were not significantly re- . 
"wl to the type of role relationships 
P^alent m the family. In fact, the only 
Wftor that significantly affected the role rela- 
nonships exhibited was female employment 



; After undertaking an extensive review of 
literature on power and control in the 
domestic sphere, Maxiije Baca Zinn (197$, 
1976) has, gone a step beyond studies which 
suggest an egalitarian patteru. by proposing^ 
thaf the Chicano family is, in fact, 
mother-centered. While the family may 
. present a facade of patriarchy because 
cultural values dictate that the male should 
be honored and respected as titular head of 
the household, the day-to'-day functioning of 
the family revolves around la mujer. The 
male has primary responsibility and power 
outside of the household,, but the domestic 
sphere is the woman's domain. (Baca Zinn, 
1976). Other studies have suggested that the 
woman's influence is especially strong relative 
to children. Mothers not only perform many 
domestic tasks, but they have primary 
responsibility for the caring of children and 
for setting limits on their behavior (Tuck, - 
1946; Heller, 1966; Rubel. 1966; Goodman 
and Beman, 1971; Sotomaiyor,^ 1972). Ul-- 
timately, "as the madrecita, entitled to re- 
.spect and homage, she may actually 
dominate, in all matters that affect her 
children" (Tuck. 1946: 123). 

The questioning of the rigid and authori- 
tarian, nature of the Mexican and Chicano 
family has extended beyond conjugal roles to 
relations between parents and children. 
Recent research suggests that parent-child 
relatio.ns may be' warm and nurturing rather 



•""Ployment outside the hoirj,e appears to re- 
Jl^n: adjustments in marital roles and a shift 
Chir- * "^"^ egalitarian patterji. Yet. 

work and acquire more power 
their V.l"V'y«'>thout assimilating or rejecting 
•^ff ethmcity (Baca Zinn. 1980). 
«ItouJiW self-report perceptions of 
^«iT.dommance among Kansas City 
«^anos and blacks similarly failed to sup- 
^ me traditional view of machismo in the 
(l9-r° ^afnily- Cromwell and = Cromwell,' 
i^J studying spousal dominance in 
^nd tL/"*?*^'"8 a"** conflict resolution, 
^ican common pattern among 

*'*l«doJ -^*^ egalitarianism. rather than 



(Burrows. 1980). Rubel (J966: 66) similarly 
concluded that "\^thout exception, direct 
observations note the warmth and affection 
exhibited by fathers with their young sons 
and daughters, children under ten years of 
age." Goodman and Beman (1971: 12) were 
also impressed with the strength and warmth 
of affection demonstrated in the Chicano 
family, noting that "the strerfgth of intra- 
family effection declared by Barrio children is 
conspicuous by contrast with responses of the 
Negro and Anglo cljil4ren-we interviewed." 
Finally, Bartz and Levine (1978: 709) 
repotted that it was black, rather than 
Chicano patents who were "typified as 
expecting early autonomy, not allowing 
wasted time, being both highly supportive 
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and controlling, valuing strictness and en- 
couraging egalitarian family roles." Black 
fathers, were also most controlling. Sicnifi. 
caMly, of the three groups, Chicane parents 
. were tound to be most supportive of 
mcreasmg permissiveness in parent-child 
relations (Bartz and Levine, 1978: 715). 
The Chicano Family: 
Social and Demographic Characteristics 

There are a number of structural and 
fef distinguish the 

2^ n *"^'J^ the dominant American 
f 1^;* distinctive feature is its high, 
fertility relative not only to white but tq black 
tamilies (Alvirez and Bean, 1976: 280-281) 
Not surprisingly, the Chicano population is a 
yputhful one with a median age of about 21 
compared to a median of 30 years for t^e rest 
of the population (U.S. Bureau of the 

fv?rlo; ^^'""i"" 
average approximately four persons per 

families average three (1978: 
u Ja tl majority of Chicano children 
under 18 years of age (81 percent) live with 
both parents in intact families, Ifrpercent live 

rh!^i,^f ^^M^c-'n*^^ 1 P"«^ent live with 
the father (U S.' Bureau of the Census.^1978: 
^G). Chicano families are about as likely to be 
■maintained by a woman (16 percent) as are 
^"8lo families, but far less 
Pmp1%-* '"^i"t«'"«d b^-'a woman than are 
cZT The in. 

come of Chicano .families is substantially 
lower than for other families. The median in- 

S12.P00 compared to $17,000 for fafnilies in 
the population as a whole (U.S. Departmem 
of Comnierce. 1978). Twentytwo percent of 
all Mexican-origm faniilies are below the 
poverty level whereas only 9 percent of 
tamilies not of Spanish origin are classified as 
poor (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1978: 15) 
status of Chicanos does not 
differ significantly from the general popula- 
tion. with approximately 60 percent oftthe 
population m each group classified as mar- 
ried but Chicanos have a higher proportion 
of single and a lower proportion of widowed 
or divorced persons (U.S. Bureau of the 

Jh'"T' l^Jf' Chicanos are 

about as likely to be married as other groups, 
they are less likely to be divorced. The divorce 
rate shows greater stability tur Chicanos. 
especial y Chicano men (Alvirez and -Bean 
iy/6; Eberstein and Frisbie. 1976). 
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Since intermarriage has been presumed to 
je an important index of assimilation, there 
! '"terest in the outmarriage 

rates of Chicanos. The conclusions of earlier 
studies that intermarriage rates of Chicanos 
suggested a "breakdown of ethnic solidarity 

1"/ *roin"!?5i"^'y °P^" 'system" <Grebler et 
al., 1970: .471) have been called into question 
by more recent research. While the overall 
trend during the present century has been 
toward intermarriage in the Southwest (Bean 
and Bradshaw, 1970), the trend appears to 
have stabilized and, perhaps, reveVsed in 
recent years. Murguia and Frisbie (1977: 387.) 
concluded after examining recent trends in 
mtermamagenhat: 

If the level of Spanish-surname intermarriageais 
conceived as the most conclusive, objective indica- 
tor of the degree of assimilation .... it seenis 
probable that the Mexican American population 
will continue to represent a distinct sdciocultural 
entity for lyjme time to come. 

ASIAN AMERICAN FAMILIES 

This minprity group has largely been 
neglected in the family literature. Theory on 
their family life is nonexistent and empirical 
studies are sparse and clustered in a few 

!? P^*^' to their small 

numbers and geographical concentration. 

Li!V^l*PP''^,''"^^^'y "Million individ- 
uals of Chinese. Japanese,^ Kor-ean, Filipino. 
Vietnamese. Cambodian. Thai, and East 
Indian ancestries living in the United States 
Yamauchi, 1979). In total bey constitute 
less than 1 percent of the American popula- 
tion and represent fewer than 10 percent of 
our minority groups. Most of them are con- 
^^"tMted in Hawaii and the..V/estem part of 
the United States. In addition, they tend to 
be underrepresent^ai^ong social scientists " 
and there are few insiders to develop theor> 
and cart^ out research on their family 
lifestyles. Anbther possible reason is that, as 
t ^^i"P',. they are not perceived as a 
problem ' in American society or as verv 
different in their family lifestyles. In the past'. • 
Asian men were stereotyped as wily and 
devious, the women as exotic and mysterious. 
I hat image essentially has changed to one of 
a .lard-working. conforming, cohesive family 
group which is a carrier of a tradition.il 
culture similar to that, of middle-clai5s Afi«l'' 
tamilies (Sue and Kitano. 1973). Certainly, 
they fit bettw the family ideal of middle-class 
Americans than do the other minorities. Based' 
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10 the positive indices of success and family 

ittbility, they not only are ^ equal to white 

. Americans, but ofteafare better In terms of 

fiducational achievement, median family 

Jbcome, and marital stability (U.S. Depart- 

"HSJifv °^ Education, and Welfare,. 

1980). 

The new stereotype of Asians as model 
.■inorities can be deleterious because it 
]B«sks the problems they face. While they 
^obviously have different characteristics than 
I ither minorities, the variations are not evenly 
ryread across generations in. their culture. 
5«ian Americans can be separated chrono- 
i logically into three groups: pre-1924 immi- 
fints, American-Born, and recent immi- 

Ents. Many of the pre-1924 immigrants, for 
tance, were males who came to this 
juntry alone and were unable to establish ' 
mmHiti because of immigration l^ws that 
irohibited Asian migration^© this country for 
■ long period of time (Lyman, 1968). .That 
poup. and the more.fecent immigrants, hW 
■ot shared equally in the successes of Amerl- 
on-born Asians. Even the American-born 
«ians are subject to tensions in their family 
■ft that remain unexplored by family re- 
jearchers. Many Asian families contain at 
east, two full-time workers, more than the 
average American family, and must use their 
■come to support an extended family that is 
J'ger ' than most middle-class nudear 
■njaies (Wong» 1976). 
Acculturation and assimilation seem to be 
M^cepts in understanding Asian family 
^ This is particularly true of the jounger, 
^encan-born group, which has adapted 
■we strongly to American values and 
«aitions (Kuroda et al.. 1978). In compari- 
«n to the other minorities, Asians have more 
^•nservative sexual valuv , a lower fertility 
fewer out-of-wedlc k births, and more 
^nservative attitudes toward the role of 
omen (Monahan, 1977; Braun and Chao. 
Am • 1978). The adoption of 

nJ'jSf " values, however, has proved to be a 
blessing for young Asian Americans. It 
^created a schism in the Asian community 
on generational differencfes in Ian- 
• jse, customs, and values. It makes it diffi- 



' to mamtain generational continuity and 
'"ic cohesivencss. Nowhere IT this more 
°^nt than in the high rates of out-maf- , 
•Am- • younger Japanese and Chinese 

•"encans (Weiss. 1970; Kikumura and 
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Kitano, 1973). A majority of third generation 
Japanese Americans marry non-Japanese 
mates. The majority of oi!t-marriages have 
involved Japanese. women,, although the rate 
tor Japanese males is increasing. "While many 
factors account for this high rate of intermar- 
ruge, a primary reason is the more' 
acculturated Asian wonjan's dissatisfaction 
with the more traditional Japanese male's 
limited attitude toward women (Kikumuraand 
Kitano, 1973; Brafun and Chao, 1978). 

Another index of acculturation is child- 
rearing practices. Studies generally have 
shown a congruity between third-generation 
Japanese socialization techniques and Ameri- 
can styles of childrearing. However, dif- 
ferences based on some residue of Japanese 
culture remain. Caudill and Frost (1973) 
found that young Japanese mothers do more 
vocal lulling, more breast arid bottle feeding, 
more carrying and more playing with the 
J»*oy than-do American mothers. Connor 
U974) also discovered that the legacy of 
Japanese culture can still be found in third 
generation Japanese Americans. When com- • 
pared with whites of the same age and 
education, the Japanese Americans were sig- 
nificantly different; they were less aggressive, 
had a greater need for succor and order, and 
a markedly lesser nee4 for companionship. 
Johnson (1977) also reported that the 
Japanese American kinship system operates 
on a more obligatory basis than the optional 
basis found in the American kinship system. 
Her research revealed an increase in kthship 
contact and sociability among third-genera- 
tion Japanese American families, despite 
their social, mobility and high degree of 
assimUation. 

In sum, culture seems to be the key 
element in Asian family life. Their traditional 
culture stressed the importance of the family 
unit at the expense of the individual, and 
socialization processes in the family created 
patterns of self.p6ntrol which facilitated the 
achievement of societal goals.- These cultural 
values were very consonant with traditional 
American values and made them adaptable 
to the American family system. Class 
membership does not seem as important 
since many of the Asian immigrants brought 
with them values associated with the middle- 
class: i.e.. an emphasis on education and a 
capitalist orientation (Kitano. 1969). How- 
ever, there arc Indications ihat many of these 
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middle-class values are declining among the 
general American population. With their 
nigh degree of acculturation, younger Asian 
Americans face a clash of generations and a 
jack of ethnic cohesiveness that may entail a 
high cost. ^ 

NATIVE AMERICAN FAMILIES 

While all our minority groups have certain 
commonalities. Native Americans have sev- 
eral problems which are unique to their 
particular group. The other minorities have a 
homeland that theoretically provides a 
symbolic identity with some other nation. 
Native Americans have no ties to any other 
geographical entity. As a group, they, are 
moire widely dispersed across North America 
and are more likely to reside in rural and 
isolated areas. Furthermore, they are more 
unalterably opposed to assimilation and 
integration into mainstream society and 

■ ?S7m" ^ ^" ^"y. ^J.*'" Sroup (Price, 

1976). Even withm the Native American 
group, there is a vast amount of diversity 
They speak more than 252 languages and are 
J'lS^*"'^?^,'"^" 2l0 different tribal gt'oupings 
(Wax,^ 1971). Given the existence of S 
esoteric traits, they cannot be viewed as a 
monohthic group whose family lifestyles can 
be easily studied. 

In reviewing the family literature on Native 
Americans, we are hampered by several 
gctors. There is no such institution as a 
Native American family. There are onjy tribes 
and family structure and values will differ 
from tribe tojribe. Despite the attempt to 
impose Western family models on them, 
various family forms still exist among the 
different tribal groupings (Unger, 1977). 
These forms range from polygamy to mono- 
gamy, matrilineality to patrilineality (Mc- 
Adoo, 1978). Most of literature that is extaht 
can be found in social work and mental 
health journals. These articles primarily 
focus upon Native American families as 
cultural deviants constituting a problem for 
the larger society. Another body of literature 
consists of anthropological studies, - which 
again rai.ses the insider-outsider i.ssue. Unlike 
other minority groups, research done on 
Native Americans is almost exclusively 
monopolized by white Americans. Since 
anthropologists have been outsiders in Native 
Amerftan culture, the few existing Native 
American social scientists have been very 



critical of outsider perspectives on Native 
American family life (Redhorse et al. , 1978) 
Oftentimes the outsiders could neither speak 
the language, nor even locate the ' living 
quarters of many Native Americans. In the 
words of Dorothy Miller (197S: 7), a Native 
American, "most of us look upon 'surveys' 
and 'research' as being tools of our suppres- 
sion and withhold data from white investi- 
gators." 

In 0 genera! sense. Native Americans most 
closely approximate black American families. 
foth groups are characterized by a hieh 
fertility rate, out-of-wedlock births, a strong 
ll^Ah^W^'^'c *'e'"ale-headed households! 
and high rates of unemployment (Witt, 1974- 
Unger 1977; U. S. Department of Health.' 
Education, and Welfare, 1980). For many 
Native Americans, the extended family is the 
basic unit for carrying out family fiinctions. 
ihis is often true despite the absence of 
extended kin m the same household. 
Children are actually raised by relatives 
[^^i!?'"^.^''' '^'^^erent, noncontiguous house- 
holds. The existence of multiple households 
Sharing family functions is quite common. 
Redhorse (1979) disco^'ered one community 
• P*""""^ elderly population 

resided m independent households, but 
mamtained close functional contact with 
their children, grandchildren, and great 
grandchildren. They fulfilled traditional 
family roles on a daily basis; Fictive kin are 
also incorporated* into the extended fa/nily 
system. An individual, for example, may 
become a namesake for a child through 
lormal ritual and subsequently assume family 
obligations and responsibilities for childrear- 
ing and role modeling (Momaday, 1976). 

In the move! from tribal reservations to the ' 
urban frontiers, Native Americans often be- 
come more isolated and must confront cer- 
tain vicissitudes of city life without their tra- 
ditional support system. Certainly, the pro- 
portion of Native American living off resen a- 
tions has rapidly increased. In 1930, only 10 
percent lived in urban areas. By ti'lO 
that number had grown to 45 percent (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 1974). In their study 
'Of 120 urban Native American families. • 
Miller (1975) and her Native; American 
researchers discovered that: (1) one third were 
female-headed; (2) 27 percent were receiving 
public welfare; (3) they had an dveragc 
ot three children; and (4) only one third 
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bad an adequate income. They found 
tbat traditional childrearing techniques were 
sdll used by most of the parents. Native 
American children continued to be trained 
i, for independence at significantly earlier ages 
f than either white or black urban children, 
f Their findings support a bicultural model 
^ which holds that families who are at home in 
both the Native American and white world 
: hava a greater ability to survive and adapt to 
I lift city than do families who only are com- 
I fortable in one culture or who feel alienated 
H fiom both worlds. 

't! The status of Native American families 
^remains in a state of ttBnsition. High unem- 
l ((oyment and a desire for a better life have 
I fropelled many from the reservations into the 
^,irban centers. Once in the cities, they en- 
£ counter a clash of cultures between Native 
^American ways and the norms of city life. 
' Horcover, they cannot rely on the extended 
. fcmily system which serves as an anchor of 

Native American culture and life on the 
. Ittervations. Hence, there is a constant 

tasion as they seek equilibrium in an alien 
hostile environment. In a follow-up study 

•f the urban Native American families, Miller 

jJ980) found that 40 percent had returned to 
reservation. Some returned because of a 

«like for the city, others went back because 
. ^^"•d not cope with its demands. Some, 
. ~*^^cr, made a successful biculturai 
:,Maptation and returned to their community 
; JJ* leadership and technical skills and an 
; appreciation and understanding of both 
.V»orlds. 

f SUMMARY 

Our decade review of research and theory 
J^njinority families illustrates the fact that 
has befen an increase in both the 
,c||^^^ty and quality of the family literature. 
1^ problems remain. Research continues 
clustered in specific areas while other 
are neglected. In the case of Asian and 
*ft kl^ American families, basic studies need 
1^ conducted. Future research needs to 
^ on the minority family unit as an 
nomous system with its own norms, 
" comparing it to or contrasting it 
i^^f^e majority culture using white, middle- 
^ ! ^^^'^dards. Only by this means will the 
mi^^''*?"tsider dichotomy dissipate as a • 
4^ Furthermore, both qualitative 

V jl^^titative approaches are necessary in 
of minority families. Since these 



groups remain outsider (he mainstream of 
society, the nuances of their cultures cannot 
be thoroughly understood through the sole 
use of one-dimensional empirical research. 
At the same time, we need the solid grounding 
of quantitative data. Different populations 
need to be sampled in order to ascertain class 
and cultural variation within and between 
minority groups. There is little we can say 
about class differences among tninority 
families, since few studies have used class 
controls or accounted, for its effect. Finally, 
while there is no validity to the idea that the 
family system of a given minority is patho- 
logical, there also is little credibility to a 
philosophicaf school that assUmes that all 
aspects of minority family life are strong and 
healthy and that no weaknesses of any kind 
exist. What we need is theory and research 
that can give us a balanced account of both 
the strengths and weaknesses of minority 
families. That remains our task for the next 
decade. 
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' . CopyriKhl \m by (hi Am«ric«n Piycho!o|lcal Aiwcl«llon. Inc. 

Relationship of Pkinily Constellation and Schooling 
4 , to' Intellectual Performance of Mexican American Children 

. ' ^ Richard R. Valencia and Ronald W. Henderson . ^ 

University pf California, Santa Cruz ^ 

Richard J. Rankin ' ' * ' 

UniversitjTSf Oregon • 

The relationship of 13 family conBteHatinn and nociocultuVal variablen to ihtel* 
lectual performance was examined for a sample of 190 Mexican American pre- 
school children from low-income facnilips. Variables were reduced through a 
factor analysis that produced four independent variables. Intellectual perfor- 
ma|ce was then predicted using an MAXR stepwise multiple regression pro- 
cedore that generates a new mbde\ for each variable entered. The best single* 
factor predictor of intellectual performance,, a^ measured t>y the McCarthy 
t Scales of pkjJclren*s Ahiliti.es,.was a InnfjuaKe/srhooling factor that ^onsisled 

of InngunBeW child and pnrentt^^ parpnts' HchiioliifK attiiinnujnt, and country 
(Mexico or the United States) in which parents were educated; and the best 
. two factor model added socioeconomic status to. the prediction. Family con- 
stellatlunrccyisiHtjng of family size and birth order, (ionstiluted a clearly sepa- 
rate nnd distinct factor that contribjiitcd less thnn l\7o of the variance in intel- 
lectual performance. The relationship of cultural variations to predictions 
based ori'the7;ajoncand'Markus confluence model are discussed. ^ ^ 

Social scientists have ' shown a long* has been sparked by the work of Zajonc and 
^standing interest i>n the possible influences Markusj 1(^75). With an elegant simplicity 
^ of'family size, ordinal position of siblings, of ex|)lanati6n, the confluence model pro- 
and other family constellation variables on posed by these.investigators purports to ac« 
«the behavior and development of children count for the simultaneous relationship of 
(Bradley, 1968). Research on this topic has f birth order, family size, and spacing between 
examined the influence of family constella- siblings te) intblligence. The basic proposi- 
tion variables on personality (Koch, 1954) as ticm is that the intellectual environment of 
well As cognitive outcomes. The qnestion of the family has a direct influence on the in- 
whether intellectual eminence is primarily tellectual development of the children being 
attributable to family constellatipn factors socialized in that context The intellectual 
(e.g., Breland, 1973) or socioeconomic factors - environment ccmsists of the sum of, the in- 
that tend to covary with family size tellectual levels of dll meh^bers of the family, 
(Schooler, 1972, 1973) has been debated for divided by the number of family members, 
a long period o&time, but recently there has The concept of intellectual level employed 
been a sudderi upsurge in interest in the in the model is not adjusted for age differ- 
topic. ences in mental performance and is therefore 
Renewed interest in the influence of more^ similar to the concept of mental age 
family variables on intellectual attaipment' than to IQ.(Page & Grandon, 1979). In ef- 
fect, the intellectual environments of chil\ 
dren from large families and those families 



This research was supported in part by XpotrPct ij!,^^!^^ ^^^^^'^ spaced siblings are 

90.C-1777 from the Administration for Children, Youth. dnuted by the . presence of the SlbhngO. 

and Families* Office of Human Development Services. Confluence theory does not predict well for 

U.S. Depariment of Health. Edqcaiion. and Welfare only children of for last-born children, both 

andjn part by Faculty Resear^h^^ of whom perform more poorly than the 
University of California, SanU Cruz. , , a j f"-" 

KequesU for reprints shouk be sent to Richard R. '"O?®' ^^^'^ ^'^R.^^^Vt ?? P^*^ 

Valencia, Cakes College. University of California at nation proposed^or this discrepancy is that 

Santa i'ruz. Santa Cruz. California 95064. children in these two positions do not enjoy 
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the opportunity to consolidate their knowi- relationship of family clfaracteristica to in- 

edge b? teaching younger siblings. tellectual development for ch.Wren whose 

One reason the confluence model has re- schooling is still ahead of them, and who 

ceived serious -attention frojii educators is ' represent ethnic groups an^J socioeconomic 

because Zajonc (1976) has suggested tha^ levels that often perform relatively poorly on 

naS dSSnes m Scholastic AptitudeTest intellectual measures. The present rwearch 

(SAT) ieoHp merely reflect 'the movement' was designed to provide such vi •"Jj^jf 

of children from ah era of relatively large ecom)mically diaadvantaged. M«ican 

families through the schools. Edupators Amewcan children. Children from this. 

ioSd flel quiti relieved if patterns of de- background generally P^r^^™ »7 "J^ 

dining intellectual tfchievement ai-e attrib- tional norms on standardized mental mea- 

uUble to demogr'aphic: factors instead of sures. although there is subsUntial van- 
faulty educatiorT Furthermore, the model ^ability within the RPPulation. These ch,^^^ 

promises'a reversal in the downward trend dren also come from a cultural background 

Sf aptitude test scores as childreivVrom;a in which large families are valued. Infor- 

waveofsmallerfamiUesbegintobereflectid r»«^?n on the reUtive amount of w^^^^ 

In thft national statistics. ntellectwal - performance contributed by 

1 numK r^ce^^^^^^^ failed to relatively fixed (e.g.. family configuration 

find^upi^rt for w^^^ (Davis, variables that may be dictated by cultural 

cShan & Bashi. 1977; Grotevant, Scarr. & values veiaus mo^>fi$<^ fajstors such ai 

WeiXrg. 19" Melicii & Feldt. 1980; Page schoo iftg should add a'lieeded dimensi^^^^^ 

& Grandon. 1979; Velaiidia. Grandon, & theories attempting to account for the rela- 

Page 1978). Su^ort from studies proiid- .tionship between family chafacteristics and 

ing aome degree of confirmation has been intelligence, 
relatfi^y weak and inconsistent (Breland, j ' 

1974; DandesA Dow. 1969; Rees& Palmer, Method 

1970; cited in Melican & Peldt, 1980).' . 

Page and Grandon (i?79) found ge^neral Subjects 
confirmation for the confluence model in „„pi, (qj thii itudy coniiittd of 320 

analyses of data for large samples from Co- Mexican American preschool ch«ldren enrolled in 20 

lombia (South AmericaMnd the - United preschooUln eight towns/citlei in SanU Barbara and 

£T»-« Howevrr thS were con- Ventura Countie.. California, T^^^u^JP'* S^! 

States. Moweyp. ineir resuiw wer^j re ited, public whool affllK 

gruent with the finding^ of Zajonc and 3 and !,rivai;m.nprofit preKh(!ol.. AlltheKhooU 

Markus (1975) only when they used those ^5,^ oriented toward serving children of low-lncome 

'investicators' aggregated' data approach to families / 

LnnUf«!a m and Grandon (1979) ■ Alter lenting the chHdren on an intelllgenct/abilltx 

analysis, wnen rage ana uranuwu \ ^ i ^/ fflmilv liachKround information wa« obUined by 

subjected their data to a more appropriate » ];;i;^l^Z\S^:STmoihen. Due to.n inability 
analysis of individual rather than aggregated j^^^^ schedule inUrvievijB with 69 mothera, only 

data, the variance in intelligence accounted .251 m„iherH of the a20 children were lubatquently In- 

for hv family configuration variables terviewed". The present deaign called for intact farnlUea, 

Xp^ 4T%L .ne simple and 5% fonhe .™r^^^^^^^^^^ 

«t her. Moreover, Page and Grandon lounrt .^^ ^ ^^^^J,,;. gr.^wcre intuct at the time daU 
Ihut socioeconomic status (SKS) and ethnic toUetiwl. bid in 5% of the cases a father waa "hot 

variables' accounted for the largest path present in the family at that lime. Subject! from 

^Lffipi^nta in a nflth analvsis fnm'lieH in whirlj there was no record of a father were 

coefficients in a pain anaiyais. n„i'i„<.|iiiiL(l in ihiH'Htudy. In add t nif. oniy mono. 

/ The m^,rity of the testa «f the confluence li;;;,^ m..n.,nng«.l RnglUh- 

model CO iiiucCed to date have emijloyeu j,pj.„|ji„^, children were included, reducing the final 

samples of secondary school or college age, Hiunple-meto iwfafnilies. 
nnd cross-culturatdata nre limited (DhvIm et Tl.un. wi re hi la.yH i44%Un(l mUrU im) m iht 
al, ll>77; Veiandia et al., 1 J (O;. Oiuuits 01 ^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ prcHchK.I teacher and eiam- 

United States ethnic minority subcultures ^^^^^ j„H„m,.rtt» und iireferred language (dominant 
* are similurly fucking. Jn light of current i„„^„„„e)<.i the ihil.l. the intulligenre/aliility test waa 
interest in i\\p confluence theory and itH mlnuiUwiercd in Kngli»h u»7i thildreu (:i7%) and in 
predictions, it is important to exmnine the Sponish to 119 («. 
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The mean educational attainmentu of the mothers 
. and fathem were 8.1 a*nd 7.6 years, reapectively; tKo 
'range and standard deviation for tbe mothers were 0-17 
years and 3.8 years, respectively; the range and SD for 
theffther* were 0-18 years and 3.9 yea(s, Respectively. 
For the mothess^90 (47%) had had formal schooling in 
the United States, and 100 (63%) had been schf^led in 
Mexico. The fathers had a similar pattern, with 63 
(33%) schooled in tha United States^ and 127 (67%) in 
Mexico. Of the total number of mothers and fathers 
(n -.380). 216 (57%) had been schooled exclusively in' 
Mexico, 133 (35%) had been schooled exclusively in the 
e United SUtes, 19 (6%) had had schooling in both 
countries, and 12 (3%) had received no schooling? F(ir 
parents who had been schooled in both culmtries, 
country of schooling was determined by Ihe country in 
whith the subject had had the msjority of his or her 
schooling. For parents who had a zero level of attain- 
ment, country of schooling was determined by the 
country in whichthe parents wereborh and had spent 
their formative years. Regarding the prfmary or only 
lang\!age spoken at hom^i 49 (26%) of the parents spoke 
English and 141 (74%) spoke Sj^anisti. Based on..the 
Hollingshead Two /actor Index^bf Social Position 
(Hollingshead & Redlichi 1958), the mean vocioeco- 
nomic status of the families was extremely low.^ The 



nnri Dicuio* 1975). In addition, the MSCA has been 
Hhown to he reliable for low-inrome MexicarlAmerkdn 
'children, although it does appearto be less reliable for 
Spanish*speaking than for English-speaking groups 
(Valencia & Sheehan, Note 2).. It' was judged that this 
difference in reliability could not be overcome by se- , 
lecting a differentdependent measure. , ^, 

the present study, the testing of the ci}ildren was 
done at their preschools by four, trained, female bilinn 
gual Mexican American research assistants. The lan-^ 
guage of test administration was determined by a 
combination of the following: (a) teacher judgment; (b) 
child preference; and (c) examiner jud'gment aa deter* 
mined by n ''rapport establishing** time a day prior to. 
t^tmg. The children who were considered to be non<< 
P^nglish-speaking (Spfinish monolingual) were admin- 
iHtered a.rarefully tranllated version of the regular 
MSCA. Since the desigo of the study called for mono* 
lingual English and' monolingual Spanish children* 
those<'children who were tested biltngually ware not 
considered as subjects. After administration, .the 
MSCA protocols were subject to content analysis (e.g., 
children's verbal responses) to ensure that the children 
wer$ not utilizing language switching and mixture. 

Information about the family was obtained through* 
hfune interviews with the mothers. The interviews, 



mean class level was 4.4 (5 is ih6 lowest on a scale of Vonducted-by the four research assistants, were done in 



1-5); the range was 1-5. The Hollingshead Index also 
yjelds'a Social Position Score, a weighted and summed 
'score based on occupation and years of schooling. 

Instruments and Pjtocedun 

the test of intellectual performAnce administered 
was the McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities (MSCA; 
McCarthy, 1972). The MSCA was specifically designed 

measure the abilities of young children (2V2 to HV^ 



Ue preferred language of the mother;- The following 
information was obtained: (a) number and birthdates 
of siblings, (b) marital status of mother, (c) schooling 
attainment and location of the schooling for mother and 
^fathorr (d) primary language spoken at home by parents, 
and (e) occuprftion of head of household. 

Design 

The 13 independent variables studied were age of 



years old). There are 18 separate testa grouped into six ^y' child*, sex of child, number of children in the family, 
scples: Verbal. Percpptual-Performance. Quantitative. ^ birth order of children, language of tcst,adm!nistration. 
(Jonerat Cdgnltlve. Memory, ahd Motor. Hucuuhp of fallior prcHont. schilling attainment of mother, country 



tin.e lirpitations. the three exclusive motor tests were 
not adnjinist^rcd. The MSCA also yicldsa global index 
that is cognitive in nature. The General Cognitive 
Index (001) indicatCH the chifd^s overall cognitive 
functioning. The GCI. a scaled score, has a mean sot 
at 1(K) and a standard deviation of 16. * 

'.rhe MSCA was chosen because it included novel 
items ihtit Hccm to appeal to young childrooi nn^fimr- 
tinihirly hecnunc the norming sample wun Htratirifd on 
the basis of age, sex, geographic region, father's occu- 
pation, and ethnicity. The standarclixation and 
normiiiK of tht* ti.*Hi have been evaluated ravoralily 
^(Kniirinntu, l!K77). Although inrluHioh of iiiiiiority 
J^)ulationH in the norm sample does not addrt'Hs the 
^i^.?tH»ue of possible tultiiral bias in test item content, it 
* '-^'^drn M iiulintti* an awareness of Koi'iocultornI (tiUcrenrcs 



of mother's scl^oolirilg, schooling attainment of father, 
country of father's schooling, language spoken jn home 
by'parents, social imsition score, social tiass level. The 
dependent variohle mn the (iCI.of the MHCA. 

The 13 independent variables were intercorrplated 
and factor analyzed using the SPSS system (Nie* Hbll, 
Jenkins..Steinhrenncr. & Hrent. 197S). because there 
was no a priori reason to assume that the factor scores 
dcHired should l)e totally uncorrelated, a principal factor, 
solution as suggested by Harman (1976) was obtained, 
with squared multiple correlations in the diagonal. The 
iiiinimtnn oigeiivalue was set at \\ and orthogonal 1 
rotatioo was obtained following the varfmax procedure. 
As a procedurnl check, factor scores were also obtained 
using a prinripal components solution. As expected, 
tilt* corntlaiionN avnm methods by fa(U<ir8 approxi*/^ 



wiJhin the HnciHy that is larkingin nldi»r hucIj as N iniUwl iniity. (Oiu* to foiir factors wore generated. 



ihv Sianford-Minet Jntelligenre Scale. Alllioiigh iht> 
aliHoluie number of Mexican American children in- 
( ludi'd in tlK''norniiiig sample was ac^toally houiIL tlu'ro 
is Noniocvidrnru that the M.SOA RrfsgmKl pron^tii'sol 
reirnbiltiy end concurrent validity wh^n ac^itunisltrpd 
i4i Mexican American children (I)avis & Rowland, lj)7't: 
l)avi8 & Walker. J yVtJ. Valencia & Sheehan. Nn\f I ) and 
black i hildren (Kaufman 6 Kaofman, 1U7:1; Kauinian 



'i'ho depcndciif variable ((}('!) was predicted utilizing 
the muliple regression stepwise (irocedure from the 
SlaiisUnd Anidysis SyHlem (.SAS) promiuro (Harr, 
OoodnigM.Sidl.A llelwig. PJVH). TheHiMfcificproce* 
dure was M A X H. which generaten a new model for each 
vnriahlr iMiu*rt*d. Karh Hom*ssive uuhM in inde|fen* 
di<n( of the prt'viouH nuxiels and is the one that produces 
tin* niaxiunioi n varial|le li^. 
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Factor scores were utilized to reduce the rtumber of 
independent variables while solving colinea.rity prob* 
lems often present in the faipily environmental data. 
Kerlingsr and Pedhasur (1973) Buggest that factor 
scores are a powerful and simple way to improve /he 
efflciency of multiple regression eqii^tions. . , 

The use of factor scores may ntask to jK)me extent the 
effect of individual variables. The trade«off isi^larity 
»when there ii eitensive colinearity in the original mil- 
trizi An ideal solution to the colinearity problem would 
be to us« very large samples and analyze each subpop* , 
diation separaUly. The nature of the current sample 
precludes this possibility. , 

Results 



Table* 1 shows, the intercorrelations, 
nieans* and standard deviations for the in- 
' dependent and dependent variables. Table 
2 shows the four factors that emerged pre- » 
dieting 74% of the variance in the predictors 
of family- variables. ' * 

The first factor, which* explains 42% of the 
common variancoi has its nighesi loadings 
with language of the testi family languagei . J 
years of schooling for the parental and .q 
country of parents' schooling.* This factor 
is n^med the langi^age/schooling factor 
(LS).'- , • . 

The second factor, explaining 13% ofihe 
common variance, is best explained by the 
two 8()cioec(momic scores (social position* 
score and class). Thus it is named socio- 
economic status (SES). It is clearly sepa- 
rated from the first factor. 
^ The, third factor, which explains 10% of 
the common variance, is b&st explained by 
family size and position in the family. It is 
^called the family size factor (FS). 

The fourth factor^ explaining 9% of the 
common variance, |s difficult to interpret, 
although it is best* explained by sex of the <^ 
child. It is defined as a residual. 

Table 3 presents the results of the MAXR 
system of regression analysis. Factor scores 
are u^ed as independent variables, and the 
.dependent variable is GCI. 

.The best one-variable model was the first* 
factor (LS, R'^ « .0677); 6.77% of the variance 
in GCI is predicted by the combination of 
family language and educational attainment 
ieveLs. 

* The best two- variable model consisted of 
Factor 1 (LS) with the addition of Factor 2 
(SKS; - .1035). The improvement in ft 2 
due to SES is .0358; 10.35% of the variance 
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Table2 ^' ; " " , \ 

Four-Factor Varimax Solution for the Family Consf.ellatioa and Schooling Variab'le^Helat'ed to 
Intellectual Performance of Mexican American Children ■'{ ' ' 



Factor 



Variable 


•.1 






3 


■ 4 


Age of child - 


.045 " 




-.030 


-.008 


.364- - 
' #.30ff 0 


^ Sex of child ^, 


-.072 




-.014 


.083 


' ^Number of children 


-.161 




.l-fiO 


. .901 • 


".122 . 


Ririh order 9f child 


-.126 


• 


.144 


.931 ■ 


.076- 


Language of test administration 


. .836 




-.165 


-.017 


-.003 


F^athcrpresent 


-.060 




-.022 


-.016 


■ -.317 


Schooling of mother • 


Am 


1 * 


-.J90 


-.29.1 


-.088 


Country of mother's schooling' 


.HfiH , 


1 


-.l.'U) 


-.098 


-.139 


Schooling of father ' « 


.5S3« 




-.509 . 


-.244 ■ 


.136 


Country of fathef s schooKng 


.766 


•> 


-.301 


-.052 ' 


.211 


, LnnKunge ^pokert in the home 


.7r)7 


1 


-.2.10 


-.091 • 


' .189 


^ Snrin! poniiinn Bcore 










.014 


Social class level 


-.277 

U" 


■ % 


..861) 


.145 


-.014 



Note. Fncltir 1 
eidual. » 



1 Janguage/schooling; Factor 2 *■ HociotHiuionf^if nfotuH; Faiator I) - family me\ Factor «4 ^ re- 



in GCI is explairred by the first and second ' The best four-variable model did not show 
factors, and 3.58% of. the variaficeiB uniquely^ . a^jBiKnificant improvement oyer the best 



explained by SES 
, The* best three-variable model consisted 
of the factors listed above with tifie addition 
of Factor 3 (FS; fl^ « .1314). The improve- 
ment in due to FS is .0279; 13.14% of the 
variance in GCI is explainp^ by the three 



thi^-yari^ie model. 

A comparison of chjjdren from English- 
speaking and Spanish-speakinje homes re- 
vealed u statistically significant difference 
on GCI performance in fQ.vor of the En- 
glish-speaking children, t(188) ■ 443»p < 



birth order. 
Table 3 

Max Improvement for Dependent Variable 
General Cognitive Index 



variable model, with 2.7g% of the variance . .0002, 'although it should be noted that both 
uniquely dtie' to^ Factor 3, family size and groups scored within the normal range -of 
— J-.- « performance. The* mean for English- 

speaking i^dren was 100.06, with an SD of 
13.62; the meanf&r Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren was 91.74, with an SD of 12.88. 

It is acknowledged that differences in the 
quality of preschool programs might affect 
the cognitive^ performance of children and 
that a relationship could exist between the 
characteristids of families atiH the types of 
preschools their children attend. Unfortu- 
nately, no suitable data on program quality 
vyere available, but carefiifl inspection of de- 
scriptive data on a school -by ^school basis 
suggested that the small GCI differences 
across 'preschools were primarily associaj^d 
with the variables constituting Factors 1 and 
2. The sample size did not per^ a formal 
subdnalysis across schools. 

Disciiasion^ 

The single most powerful predictor of 
mental performance was a language/ 
schooling factor consisting of the language 



BeBt 










variable 






cant-e of 




model 






removing 




factor 


/?« 


F 


{F)% 


. P< 


1 variable 


.0677 


13.66 




. .0003 






1 


13.66 


.0003 


2 variable 


.1035 


' 10.80 




.0001 . 


• LS 






13.37' 


.0003 


SBS 






7.47 


.0069 

.ooor 


3 variable 


.1314 


9.38 




LS ^tfi 






13.39 


'.0003 


' SES 






7.61 


.006 








5.96 


. .0166 


4 va'riable 


.1316 


7.01 




.0001. -* 


LS 




« 


13.24 


.0004 ■ ^ 


> • SKS ■ 








.0065 , 


: - f s -.^i . ' 








.om > 


•Aeiidual 






.05 


.8157 



Note. ■ language/ichooling; SES ' 
•tatua; PS 7 family size. 
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of the homei the language in which the test educated counterparts^ The kinds of 

was administered, the level of educational iknowledge a.)d skills valued in school culture 

.attahiiinent of the mother and father, and the are reflected in intellectual measures such as 

^ cpuntry where the parents w^re educated, the MSCA. This interpretation is consis- 

This relationship indicated that the most tent with Laosa's research mdicating that 

competent children were those who came apparent ethnii^differences io the mother/ 

from hbmes in which the dominant language child interaction styles of Mexican American 

was English,, who were tested in Eng^sh and Anglo American mothers are largely 

rather thah Spanish, whc ^e parents were attributabl: to differences in the level tt 

educated in the United Stetes rather than 'formal education attained by the mothers. 

Mexico, and whose pareiits had attained the In the present study, the amount of veri- 

highest levels of formal education aitong ance accounted ior bj; predictor variables 

those represented in the sample. increased to 134% when' a factor that in- 

The best two*factor model combined data eluded family size and birth order (FS) was 

on socipeconomii; status with thf language/ qdded to the analysis. This cler^Tly separate 
sclipoii'ng factor. Although the SES factor ' and conceptually distinct factor added 2.8% 

does include informatiort on the educational to the variance explained in performance on . 

level of the family, it was clearly distinct the^jGCI. " , , ' ! _ 

frot^He others, suggesting that the.occif-' It i^eems clear from these results that the 

pational component may not be highly cor- family configuration variables of family size/ 

related with education and tl%t the occu; and birth order contribute a small but dis- 

patiohal scores nuy be serving to ^parate lii^t p^opoi;tion of the variance in intellec- 

thila factor from vhe* other factors. This »tual perfor'manice among this sample of 

would be consistent w^th Laosa's (in press) chii4ren. ^The proportion of variance ex* 

findinglof lowei^ correlation^ between occu- ' plained Jby family^sizeand birth order in the 

patfonaUtatus and educational attainment^ j)fesent study i4 consistent with the results 

for Mexican American families in Los An- ot 'a nuiTii)exjiflstudies (e.g., Grotevant etal«, 

geles, as 'compared with Anglo American l^)??; Page 6S Grandon, ^979) reporting that 

fnmiii^^ in the same area. The contribution thifse variables accounted forWween 1% 

\>f the SKS factor in the present research \yQs and *5% of the variance in mentbl capability, 

iindoubtedly limited by a . restriction in' with tl^e mode being about 2%. 

range. XlJ of the families^wer^ relatively < The^ separation of socioeconomic status 

* poor, biit the^fe appeared to be tWo hosic * from varialiles that clustered together in a 

'kindsK)f families witlmi a populatioivthat is language/schooling factor in the analysis 

oftepJconsidered^uite hbmogeneous. ^n one • conducted for the present investigation are 

type of family the parents were SQhool^d in , \if particular interest and potential impor- 

*Mlxico, generally spoke Spanish at home* lance for attempts to clarify the relationship 

and had a relatively limited degree of formal of family environmental variables to intei* 

education. The second tyoe of family en- lectual. performance. SociuiBconomic status 

•vironiAent was one in which the parents und cultural variables are often confounded 

usually spoke Bnglish,,had been educated in in studies attempting to identify en^ifQi^ 

the United St}ites,':and had completed more menial contributions to intellectual fbnc- 

furnml tichooling than their counterparts in tionini,'. The present results suggest that 

the first type of family. The pattern of re- although socioeconornic status characterise 

lationships between family variables and tics did contribute to variation in intelfe<^tual 

intellectual performance was such that the performance, that contribution was rela* 

thildren from the s^nd; type of famify tively independentofa set of environmental 

achieved at a higher level than children from . jntluelices that may be c(ttHbutable to cul- 

familiesdisplaying the first of these dusters plural tdiffc^rences or modernization influ- 

of characteristics. ences. Laosa (1981) has noted an mcreesing - 

It appears othat parents who have'' been participati(^ of Mexican American women 

educated in the United States and who have in education, and he sdes this trend as part 

relatively hi^er levels of education may^be of a process of cultural change that Lgvine 

transmitting to their children more of the^ ^Note 3) has called "modernization." Laosa 

culture of the schoorthan their MexiCtv* speculates that tHis modernization process 
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may st'.'ve to reduce) or eliminate existing 
diffc in interaction patterns of Anglo 
Amemr n and Chicane families. Given the 
inhGri^r.t ccMinearity of location and level of 
formal education in- the data for the pre'sent 
study^ thu analysis of individual variables 
does not make it possible to disentangle the 
possible influences of cultural loading in the 
test items versus the effects of inoderniza- 
tion. This remains an important subject for 
future study. 

This research adds to a growing body of 
studies (Belmonti Stein, & Zybertp 1978; 
Davis et ai.» 1977; Grotevant et al., 1977; 
Melican & Feldt, 1980; Nuttall, Nuttall, 
Polit, & Hunter, 1976; Rankin, Gaite, & 
Hciry, 1979; Velandia et al., 1978) that have 
faired to provide substantial support for the 
confluence modef proposed by Zajonc and 
'Markus (1976). That these investigations 
have not confirmed the large contribution of 
birth order, spacing, and family size to in- 
tellectucil performance should not be sur* 
prising when one considers the nature of 
Zajonc and Markus's analysis, their sample, 
and the dependent measure used in their 
original test of the confluence model. First, 
Grotevant et al. (1977) have criticized the 
confluence model by arguing that aggregated 
data minimik^e or ignore the study of be- 
tween- and within-groups sources of variance 
that might help explain individual differ- a. 
ences in intellectual performance. Zajonc 
and Markus (1975) have claimed that birth 
order and spacing accounts for most of the 
variance in intellectual ' performance. 
However, when aggregated data are used, the 
sources of variance-' between and within 
families for a population are largely unde- 
tected. Page c id Grandon (1979) have 
pointed out that analyses leac^ng to indi- 
vidual predictions are generally of greater 
interest to psychologists and educators than 
predictions for aggregated groups. SecorVd, 
the pMtch samp'cj en^ployed by Zajonc and 
Markus :n the 'ev^lopment of the'^^on- 
fluence motic^l wr.5 d<i;cidedly atypical, con- 
sisting of 8ubjectv\ who w;ore in utero at the 
time of a severe f* -cine in l^and, which 
required pregnant mothers to subsist on 450 
calories or less per day (Belmont & Marolla, 
1973). Given the atypical nature of this 
^sample, a number of plausible rival hy- 



potheses might explain the results obtained 
by Zajonc and 'Markus. For example, a 
^'selective survival" hypothesis is advanced 
by Stein, Susser, Saenger, and Marolla 
(1972). It is possible that the survivors of 
the famine might have been selected from 
fetu^e8 unimpaired from the shock of ma- 
tornal starvio^von. In essence, the exposed* 
fetus either survived unimpaired or died. 

Finally, the modified version of the Raven 
Progressive Matrices that served as the de- 
pendent measure on which the Zajonc and 
Markus conclusions were based is suspect. 
The reduction in the number of items and 
raw score transformations into six classifi* 
cations called ''class scores** raises concerns 
about validity and the loss of discrimination 
in transforming ra^ scores to ''class** (in* 
terval) scores. 

The finding in the present study that 
children who performed best on the GCI 
were those from homes in which English was 
the preferred language should not be taken 
to suggest that limited and non-English- 
speaking Mexican American children should 
be immersed in English language training 
^ programs. The present data are descriptive 
only, and, of course, correlational flndings do 
not indicate causality. The question of what 
educational programs would be most effec* 
tive for children from the backgrounds in- 
vestigated in this study is an important topic 
for other investigations, but the present data 
shed no light on that issue. 

Since cultural groups vary in their atti- 
tudes toward'family size, the poliqy impli- 
cations of data conforming to the comluence 
model are unclear. There would be difficult 
ethical ramifications for any public policy 
aimed at changing the value orientations of 
particular ethnic groups. Furthermore, 
there is evidence that the relationship be- 
tween family size, and mental test perfor* 
mance may be nonlinear in non-Western 
societies in which large families are highly 
valued (Rankin et al., 1979), or where ex- 
ternal influences, such as schooling, may 
change traditiohal patterns of influence 
within the family context (Davis et al., 1977), 
With a Samoan sample, Rankin and his as- 
sociates (Rankin et al., 1979) found that the 
relationship between family size and intel- 
lectual level was neither negative nor linear. 
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In Samoan culture the most intellectually 
competent children were from families near 
the mean size valued within the culture (M 
m 6.46). 

The relationship between the schooling of 
parents aiid the intellectual functioning of 
their children suggests that public policy can 
do something concrete to exert a positive 
influence on the intellectual performance of 
children from culturally diverse back- 
grounds. It seems increasingly clear that the 
effects of schooling may be more important 
than some interpretations of the effects of 
schooling have suggested. Cross-cultural 
data on schooling and cognition (Greenfield, 
1978; Stevenson, Parker, Wilkinson, Bon- 
nevaux, & Gonzales, 1978) indicates that 
formal education has an important effect on 
the development of cognitive skills, even if 
it does not equalize those skills across dif- 
ferent populations. The present research 
suggests that the results of education are 
passed on by parents to their children. We 
interpret the present results to suggest that 
skills and concepts that are implicit in school 
culture, and in the content of mental tests, 
may be passed on to children in proportion 
to the parents' own exposure to the culture 
of the schools. This does not necessarily 
imply that ethnic groups must give up the 
values of their own culture in order to do 
this. Some research (cf., Henderson & Mer- 
ritt, 1968) has suggested that Mexican 
American fan.iJies who participated most in 
activities of the mainstream culture also 
evidenced the highest levels of participation 
in the activities of the Mexican' culture. 

Finally, it should be noted that a number 
of studies (cf.. Schooler, 1972; Page & 
Grandon, 1979) have demonstrated that the 
apparent relationship between family size 
and mental test performance of children is 
better explained as a function of socioeco- 
nomic status than family size. In the 
present investigation separate factors were 
identified for social class and a language/ 
schooling constellation of variables that 
seemed to characterize cultural variations 
within the.sample. Future investigations of 
the specific environmental processes that 
characterize these differences are needed to 
identify the specific environmental learning 
experiences that are associated with the 



more general language and schooling vari- 
ables used in this study. 
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by Luis M. Laosa, Journal of Educational Psychology , 1982 
(December) , 74 (6) . 



